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NEW... for the little ones from 3 to 6 years 
Their very own series! 


Ke for very young 
” Catholics 
imprimatur: *¥ Francis Cardinal Spellman, 
Archbishop of New York 


— CHILDREN’S TREASURE Box is a wonder- 
ful series of “busy books” for the little 
ones — written just for them by the beloved 
Maryknoll Sisters. There are stories . . . pic- 
tures ... cut-outs... animals ...songs... 
games ... everything children love — a whole 
series of colorful books with a new one mailed 
to your children every ten days. 


Teaches as it entertains — helps mother, too! 


These thrilling “Treasure Box” books are a 
fine way to instill Catholic ideals in our 
youngsters. The pictures are bright and gay, 
full of glowing colors...and the characters 
* vivid they seem to make each story come 
alive. 

Here are the answers to questions which 
small children ask about religion...help in 
teaching them about our faith while creating 
that homey feeling which quiets childhood 

«fears. Here, too, we have the Life of Jesus — 
\and many other wonderful stories—all writ- 
an ten so that even very small children can 

@\understand them. There’s nothing—no 
Sete, Bothing—quite like books of their very 
ae % \own! Each copy is printed on pure 
Pe ¢ \ White paper in nice, big, easy-to- 

read type. The covers are stur- 
voy enough to stand under lots 
of hard wear. 


Take the first copy 


¢ 


No obligation 
to continue. 
4 Cancel 
Son & \ whenever 


wish. 
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A Message from His Holiness Pope Pius Xi 


“Even before going to school, a child looks at 
picture books whose memory will be with him 
for the rest of his life. There is good reason to 
take great interest in the first influences to 
which a child is subjected. The influences of 
books is not the least of these. God grant that 
the child’s clear eyes may be fixed on beautiful 
pictures and that his imagination and memory 
may be nourished by beautiful stories adapted 
without any foolishness to the freshness of his 
soul.” — Prius P. P. XII 


How to Join THE CHILDREN'S TREASURE BOX 


You can have these wonderful books mailed to 
your children by filling out the coupon below. 
The first copy is almost a gift —-ONLY 10¢. 
After you have seen this first thrilling copy, a 
new and different one will be mailed every 10 
days — a wonderful bargain in hundreds of 
happy, busy hours for your children! 


YOU MAY CANCEL ANY TIME AND PAY ONLY FOR COPIES 
ACTUALLY RECEIVED! DON'T DELAY! 
MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


A FREE GIFT 
FOR THE CHILDREN 


When you order your first Treasure Box copy, 
we will send you absolutely FREE... a charm- 
ing miniature of the Boy Jesus designed by the 
famous wood carvers of Oberammergau. This 
beautiful keepsake is yours to keep always! 


© MCMLVII 
John J. Crawley & Co., Inc., 48 W. 47th St., N.Y. 36 





Because I was feeling under par, 
my doctor started me on Postum!”’ 


**Under par’s a fine way to be on the golf course, but it’s 
a dreary way to feel. You know when you don’t sleep 
well at night, you wake up feeling all worn out—and 
stay that way all day. That’s what happened to me. 

“T went to the doctor. He said it might be too much 
coffee. He explained that some people can’t take all the 
caffein in coffee day after day and suggested I drink 
Postum instead. Postum’s caffein-free, can’t irritate your 
nervous system or keep you awake at night. 

“T tried Postum. I started sleeping and feeling better, 
and Postum’s flavor is good! You'll like it, too!” 


Postum is 100% coffee-free 


A product of General Foods 
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Religion and Politics.... America 
There can be no conflict between Catholicism and our Constitution 


Father Woollen of the National Symphony Ruth Hume 


As a progressive composer he is following a great tradition 


Yee Chu Meets the Maryknoll Sisters “Dust on My Toes” 


The young widow doesn’t look behind her any more 


How Do You Rate Yourself? John E. Gibson 


And how does your neighbor rate you? 


The Old and New in New Orleans..Alicia Will and Stanley Meisler 
Mardi Gras is only part of the picture 


Why People Are Joining the Catholic Church Information 


The search for sanctity and its fruits 


Colonel Drake Strikes Oil “The Great Oildorado” 


His Pennsylvania neighbors resented the mess 100 years ago 


The Nations Go American U. S. News & World Report 


Supermarkets and easy credit are spreading abroad 


Mr. Mauston and His Electronic Heart Donald John Giese 
Surgeons and an engineer made him tick again 


The Hole in East Germany’s Head Flora Lewis 


The industrialized satellite is losing her most useful citizens 


How to Honor Your Father and Your Mother....“Now or Never” 
It may require great skill and diplomacy 


Each Day a Gift Good Housekeeping 


Love sustains a family stricken with muscular dystrophy 


Our Science Box Score With Russia Wall Street Journal 


Hits, runs, and errors in the great international game 


Around the World in Three Long Years Saturday Review 
Magellan found a global route, Guam, the Philippines, and death 


Love by the Bushel and the Peck..Baltimore Sunday Sun Magazine 


I’m the ruler in my house 


ee Pent SN OE sas eres ee E. J. John 


Some critics have reservations about our reservations 


Jonas off Florida... a nbdandabamaiaanaiblaisensenniaandaanee 


The ocean monster met gay Lasie -on 
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Atom Power for Peace and Plenty 
Scientists are reforging the ultimate weapon into the ultimate tool 


With the Big Secret 


Leonardo the Incredible 
Given five talents, he achieved supremacy with all of them 


The Frog-Grass Problem 


If you want to plan exotic menus, let George do it 


Little Car on Two Wheels 


It may do for Italians what the auto did for Americans 


I Revisit Russia CIID 


The princess sets out to study Soviet 


This Week 


Picture Story 


Its church and homes were constructed by the Building Order 


David Dempsey 
New Yorker 


. McEhwain 


“The Privilege Was Mine” 


“freedom of religion” 


What Would You Like to Know About the Church?....J. D. Conway 
Infallibility is not impeccability 


Hearts Are Trumps 


In Our House 
In Our Parish 


The Perfect Assist 


Flights of Fancy 


People Are Like That 
New Words for You 
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U. S. Pat. Off. Printed in U.S.A. 


“All that rings true, ali that com- 
mands reverence, and all that makes 
for right; all that is pure, al! that is 
lovely, all that is gracious in the tel! 
ing: virtue and merit, wherever vir- 
tue and merit are found—tet this be 
the argument of your thoughts” 
(St. Paul! in his letter to the Philip- 
pians, Chapter 4). 


This is the argument ot THE 
CATHOLIC DIGEsT. Its contents 
therefore, may come from any source 
magazine, book, newspaper, syndi- 
cate, of whatever language, of any 
writer. Of course, this does not mean 





approval of the “entire source” but 
only of what is published. 





ENTERTAINMENT 


Howard Keel: Simon Peter 


For that Biblical Look: 


500 Beards 


If summer doldrums have you 
down, consider the problems that 
beset the makers of the film version 
of the Lloyd C. Douglas best seller, 
The Big Fisherman. Roll caijl in- 
cluded 23 principals (singing star 
Howard Keel plays the part of Si- 
mon Peter handsomely), 86 “bits,” 
and 500 extras. It took a Detroit- 
type assembly line to get them in 
and out of costumes and make-up 
each day. Seven wigmakers worked 
five weeks to provide 500 beards 
and 750 wigs. And 73 huge sets 
representing Biblical landmarks in 
ancient Rome and Jerusalem were 
built—all in Southern California, 


Horse soldiers Holden, Wayne 


By Kay Sullivan 


which producer Rowland V. Lee dis- 
covered looks exactly like the actual 
overseas locations. 

The movie, currently being re- 
leased through Walt Disney’s Buena 
Vista company, set an all-time Hol- 
lywood record for props—5,500 of 
them, including everything from a 
40-foot curved prow boat to sail the 
sea of Galilee to a reed pen. Writer 
Douglas probably never had produc- 
er Lee’s headaches. Sample: of 1 
camels rounded up for desert scenes, 
seven turned out to be two-humped. 
They were changed into “one-hump 
ers” by use of specially designed pac 
saddles. 

Two other midsummer films that 
should get you out of your ham 
mocks and into air-conditioned thea 
ters: The Horse Soldiers (United 
Artists) starring John Wayne and 
William Holden in a suspensefu 
drama about the Civil War Cwit 
superb photography) and The Five 
Pennies (Paramount). Danny Kaye 
plays band leader Red Nichols. A 
poignant story with authentic jazz 
of the 20’s. 


Danny and screen daughter 





Records eee 


Maybe you can’t afford that trip 
abroad this year but you can give 
your ears a round-the-world trip. Try 

Columbia’s new stereo treatment of 
My Fair Lady, recorded in London. 
(Harrison and Andrews sound even 
better than they did three years ago 
in the U.S. production.) Listen to 
the weird but fascinating sounds of 
Japanese bells, sticks, gongs, and 
flutes in Carlton’s Rashomon, the 
original music from the Broadway 
play of that name. Bask in rich Ital- 
ian sounds with Mario! (Columbia), 
wherein Lanza sings a dozen elo- 
quent Italian classics. Decca’s Blue 
Hawaiian Moon Light, island fa- 
vorites sung by Alfred Apaka, will 
conjure up visions of our 50th state. 
And you can always top off your 
musical tour with Coral’s Hitsville. 
Teresa Brewer and the Lennon Sis- 
ters, among others, will put you 


right back in the U.S. 


Another inexpensive way to take 
a round-the-world junket without 
packing your luggage is to spend 
$3.95 for The Little World of 
Stanton Delaplane (Coward-Mc- 
Cann). Columnist Delaplane, San 
Francisco wit, writes of his globe trot- 
ting with enormous whimsy, cover- 


ing such varied traveler’s delights as 


bullfights, Irish coffee, Montmartre, 
and koala bears. 





Next Sunday Take to 


Mass the Up-to-Date 


MARYKNOLL 


Daily 
\MISSAL 


: . OSE I? 

oe ™ Two 
OnLy Va a me WEEKS 
$4.95 hd FREE! 


Vout be delighted to find the 
MARYKNOLL MISSAL is as clear 
and easy to understand and follow as 
the beloved “Our Father” and “Hail 
Mary.” Nothing has been spared — 
nothing — to make this the most com- 
plete and simplified missal ever pub- 
lished. Now you, too, can use, exam- 
ine, discover the superb MARY- 
KNOLL MISSAL! And it won’t cost 
you a single penny, either! 


imprimatur: > RICHARD CARDINAL 
CUSHING, Archbishop of Boston 
Edited by the Maryknoll Fathers 
Illustrated in Glorious Full Color 


=" FREE GIET! 


Upen receipt of coupon be- 

low we will immediotely 

send you — without cost 

er obligation — the beov- 

x tiful ROSARY NOVENAS TO 

| OUR LADY. Yours to keep 
‘fer always. 


Send No Money! Mail Coupon Today! 


P. J. Kenedy & Sens, 12 Borsfay St, N.Y. 8, N.Y. 

Yes, send me the MARYKNOLL MISSAL for 
a two week EE EXAMINATION, After this time 
i will either return the smissal and ewe ing, or 
remit the full price of $4.95. Free Gift ia mine to 
keep regardless. 
f) Check if you want Genuine Leather Gold Edged—$10.00 





Name 





Address 


ee 
SAVE! By oe full payment of $4. 9S ot $10.00 with 
pos ond Same. 











we charges... 
ln piticns with refund gucranteed. CD-8 











Digest 


By Senator Eugene J. McCarthy 


Condensed from 


“America”’* 





Religion and Politics 


The founding fathers have spared American candidates 
the hard choices of Socrates and St. Thomas More 


THE RELIGIOUS beliefs of a 

citizen influence his politi- 

cal views? More specifical- 
ly, do the religious beliefs and com- 
mitments of the members of some 
religious denominations establish 
reasonable doubt as to whether they 
can honestly take the oath of office 
required of the President or, for that 
matter, the oath required of any ma- 
jor officeholder under the Constitu- 
tion of the U.S.? Current specula- 
tion about the possibility of the 
nomination of a Catholic for the 
Presidency has revived interest in 
these questions as they relate to 
Catholics. 

One can reasonably question the 
propriety of some of the questions 
and even of the use be the term 
“Catholic President,” “Lutheran 
senator,” or “Baptist rac of the 

*329 W. 108th St., New York City 25. 


April 11, 


Supreme Court.” President Eisen- 
hower is not known as a “Presbyteri- 
an President,” nor was Mr. Truman 
referred to as a “Baptist President,” 
nor Mr. Hoover as a “Quaker Pres- 
ident.” The use of an adjective in 
this manner is a backhanded way of 
applying to a candidate or public 
official the constitutionally forbid- 
den test of religious afhliation. 

To the extent that religious beliefs 
may influence political action, an in- 
quiry into the stand of a candidate 
on issues has justification. Under 
some circumstances, questions might 
be raised about the position of a 
Christian Scientist on medical and 
health measures; a Quaker on na- 
tional-defense policy; a Catholic on 
a possible national divorce law. 
None should be prejudged, nor 
should his loyalty or the integrity of 
1959. © 1959 by the America Press, 


and reprinted with permission. 
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his oath of office be questioned. Un- 
fortunately, the wrong questions are 
too often asked, or the right ques- 
tions asked improperly, or directed 
to the wrong persons. Nevertheless, 
candidates for office, or persons who 
hold public office, are expected by 
tradition to answer all questions— 
even improper ones. 

No one answer to the questions 
currently raised regarding Catholics 
is usually accepted. At the one ex- 
treme, there are those who say that 
profession of the Catholic faith of 
itself disqualifies a person from hon- 
estly fulfilling the duties of office 
imposed by the Constitution. If 
pressed to its logical conclu- 
sion, this argument would 


disqualify Catholics from 
holding any national office 


and even from citizenship. 

At the other extreme are 

those who insist that re- 

ligion is entirely a private matter 
and that it has no influence upon 
political action. 

An adequate answer to the ques- 
tion of the relationship of church 
and state and between religion and 
politics requires many distinctions 
and qualifications. The extreme posi- 
tions are, of course, easiest to refute. 

Strictly speaking, there is no such 
thing as Catholic politics, or Chris- 
tian politics. The immediate and 
primary objective of government is 
the good of man in his temporal 
achievement. This objective is differ- 
ent from the objective of religion: 
the good of man in his eternal 


achievement. If the use of the name 
Christian with reference to a politi- 
cal activity were to be justified, the 
activity would have to be such that 
fundamentally, in its basic charac- 
ter, it was Christian, and different 
from all other political activity. 

It is, I think, improper to use a re- 
ligious name to distinguish a politi- 
cal party, as is done in Europe. True, 
it might be argued that if a party 
had nothing but Catholic members, 
it could properly be called a Catho- 
lic party, or that if it admitted none 
but Baptists or Lutherans, it might 
be called a Lutheran or Baptist par- 
ty, or that any party made up of 

Christians could rightfully 
call itself Christian. ‘But the 
fact that all members of a 
party are Christian does not 
in itself make the political 
party or its program Chris- 
tian. 

There is no conflict between Cath- 
olicism, or any of the major religions, 
and the Constitution of the U.S. 
Catholics certainly can take the oath 
to support the Constitution without 
any reservations. The provision of 
the Constitution which forbids the 
establishment or preferment of any 
church is supported by Catholics. 

Catholics subscribe to the politi- 
cal principle that all citizens, what- 
ever their religious convictions, are 
to be treated equally before the law, 
and that neither religious faith nor 
the lack of it is to be used as a con- 
sideration in deciding for or against 
any citizen. The proposition that a 
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Catholic majority could with just- 
ification suppress a minority of an- 
other religion is untenable. 

A Catholic is not necessarily in 
favor of sending an ambassador to 
the Vatican, or in favor of federal 
aid to parochial or private schools, or 
for aid to Franco and against aid to 
Tito. In view of the conflicting pro- 
visions in the divorce laws of the 
states and the consequent ambiguity 
of the rights of the spouses and chil- 
dren involved, he might favor a na- 
tional divorce law. He might oppose 
one. Since these questions relate to 
possible governmental action to es- 
tablish temporal order and property 
rights, they are political questions 
requiring political solutions. 

Let us take the question of an am- 
bassador to the Vatican. Such an ap- 
pointment was proposed by Presi- 
dent Truman, a Baptist. We can 
fairly assume that President Truman 
was not motivated by a desire to ad- 
vance the interests of the Catholic 
Church. Since President Truman, a 
Baptist, advocated sending an am- 
bassador to the Vatican, one might 
conclude that this was a Baptist 
proposal, and that those who were 
concerned about such an appoint- 
ment should first ask all Baptist can- 
didates about their stand on the 
issue. 

The ambassador question is, in- 
deed, being asked today of prospec- 
tive presidential candidates who are 
not Catholics, yet the principal at- 
tention has been given to the re- 
sponse of Catholics. But it is false to 


assume that there is a Catholic 
position on the question. 

There is no such position. The 
considerations to be taken into ac- 
count in trying to decide this issue 
are the same for a Catholic as they 
are for a non-Catholic. On the other 
hand, the possible good to the U. S. 
should be weighed. President Tru- 
man thought that such an appoint- 
ment would have been helpful in the 
conduct of our foreign policy. 

He had, in my opinion, somewhat 
overestimated the measure of politi- 
cal activity of the Vatican and also 
overestimated its value as a world 
listening post. That is beside the 
point. Weighed against any possible 
good, the possibility of misunder- 
standing, controversy, and division 
likely to develop among the people 
of the U.S. deserve consideration. 

The second question, that of aid 
to parochial schools, may be a some- 
what more Catholic issue simply be- 
cause there are more Catholic chil- 
dren attending parochial schools 
than there are children of other 
denominations in their respective 
church schools. But the issue itself 
is not essentially a Catholic one. 

Insofar as federal aid is con- 
cerned, the question is first of all a 
constitutional one. Supreme Court 
decisions have not been clear on this 
question. And certainly the far- 
reaching opinion of the McCollum 
case, which is most often quoted by 
those who oppose federal aid, would, 
if fully applied, jeopardize the chap- 


lain service in the armed forces, and 
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would force the raising of constitu- 
tional questions regarding some uses 
of money under the GI Bill of 
Rights. It would raise constitutional 
questions regarding tax concessions 
to religious institutions, special post- 
al rates for religious publications, 
and many other established prac- 
tices. 

A Catholic, fully convinced of the 
constitutionality of federal aid to 
parochial schools, could without 
compromising religious beliefs op- 
pose it on purely practical grounds. 
He might hold that distribution 
could not be worked out without 
discrimination or preferment of his 
Church over others; and even 
though convinced that this practical 
problem could be met, he could con- 
tinue, without any religious com- 
promise, to oppose federal aid be- 
cause he thought that such aid 
would be accompanied by undesir- 
able federal control, or that pressing 
for the program would cause re- 
ligious dissension. A _ Protestant, 
without compromising his beliefs, 
might agree or disagree on all these 
points. 

In some Catholic publications, 
support of aid to Spain has been 
represented as a Catholic or pro- 
Catholic action, whereas support of 
aid to Yugoslavia has been interpret- 
ed as pro-communist and even anti- 
Catholic. But sincere men of any 
religion could without compromis- 
ing their religious beliefs be for aid 
to both countries, be against aid to 
both, or be for aid to one and against 


aid to the other, depending upon 
one’s judgment regarding the effects 
of such aid on the internal politics 
of each country and also the effects 
of such aid on the whole complex 
question of international relations. 

Although in a formal sense 
church and state can and should be 
kept separate, it is absurd to hold 
that religion and politics can be kept 
wholly apart when they meet in the 
consciousness of one man. If a man 
is religious, and if he is in politics, 
one fact will relate to the other if he 
is indeed a whole man. 

The U. S. has never demanded of 
its citizens absolute submission to 
political power. This is, in essence, 
the very foundation of our doctrine 
of church and state. Dean Sayre, of 
the Episcopal cathedral of Washing- 
ton, D.C., summarized the position 
admirably in a television program in 
June, 1958. “No Christian can grant 
to the state an absolute right over his 
conscience. ... 1 would say that the 
allegiance given by Catholics is not 
to a foreign power but to the Lord, 
and in this they are virtually no dif- 
ferent from Protestants. We, too, 
owe allegiance to the Lord, which 
is over and above and beyond the 
allegiance that we owe to the state. 
So, in this respect, our allegiance is 
divided, too.” 

This conflict between conscience 
and the unjust and all-embracing 
state is age-old in the history of West- 
ern civilization. The list of the great, 
the brave, and the prudent who, ex- 
hausting all alternatives, fell back at 
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last on the dictates of conscience 
goes back at least to Socrates, who is 
admired for his stand against the 
state and honored for his declara- 
tion: “Men of Athens, I respect you, 
but I must obey God rather than 
you.” Not only do we honor those 
who stand on conscience, we con- 
sider a stand against injustice the ob- 
ligation of the responsible citizen. 

In our own day, nazi war crimes, 
even though performed in the name 
of the state, were punished follow- 
ing the Nuremberg trials on the 
basis of the existence of a higher, al- 
though unwritten, law. 

Perhaps we forget how much we 
owe to the men who hammered out 
the American solution to this ancient 
conflict. It is the glory of the U. S. 
that the hard and difficult choices 
required of Socrates and of Thomas 
More are not required here. We free- 
ly acknowledge that there are limita- 
tions to man’s obligations to the state 
and hold that not everything done 
in the name of the state is justifiable. 
But this is the negative side of the 
picture. On the positive side, we 
acknowledge that conscience and 
the religious beliefs of an individual 
cannot help but influence his politi- 
cal action. 

Despite our protestation that ours 
is a government of laws and not of 
men, the fact is that laws and execu- 
tive decisions reflect the views and 
attitudes of men. The majority of 
Americans, and the majority of men 
holding public office in the U. S., are 


sustained and fortified in their politi- 


cal judgments by the precepts of the 
natural law strengthened by a reli- 
gious faith. Most decisions made by 
majority vote of the Congress, by 
judges in the courts, or by the Pres- 
ident have moral and religious over- 
tones. 

What, you may well ask, can we 
expect in politics of Catholics, or, 
for that matter, of religious men of 
other Christian or of Jewish profes- 
sions? 

Faith is, of course, no substitute 
for knowledge and intelligence, but 
the Christian has available to him 
revealed truth together with the 
great body of teachings on human 
problems and affairs drawn from ex- 
perience and from centuries of 
study. This truth and these teach- 
ings should, when applied to con- 
temporary problems, have some bear- 
ing upon this understanding and 
upon the solution of those problems. 

The Christian character of a peo- 
ple should be reflected in its social 
and political institutions and actions. 
Geoffrey Francis Fisher, the Angli- 

can Archbishop of Canterbury, 
makes the application in this way. 
“Everything that touches the life of 
the nation is of concern to the 
Christian. It does not escape God’s 
judgment by becoming in the party 
sense ‘political.’ The difficulty is that 
when the issue has become in that 
sense ‘political,’ people are less ready 
to hear what the Christian judgment 
may be, since for that, patience and 
a perceptive mind are required.” 
Knowledge of the Ten Com- 
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POLLS AND 
PREJUDICE 


This year, the Gallup poll 
asked U.S. voters, “If your party 
nominated a generally well-quali- 
fied man: for President, and he 
happened to be a Catholic, would 
you vote for him?” The Gallup 
poll had first asked the same ques- 
tion in 1940. Here is how the 
answers compare: 

1959 1940 

Yes 68% 62% 

No 24% 31% 

Don’t know 8% 7% 

The younger generation is 
more tolerant than its parents: 
only 17% of those in the 21-39 
age bracket would refuse to vote 
for a Catholic, though 31% of 
their elders (50 and older) 
would. 

But any Catholic Presidential 








candidate would start with a 
handicap: one voter out of every 
four would vote against him be- 
cause of his religion. In the 
South, one voter in three would 
vote against any Catholic candi- 
date. 

Some 2% of the Catholic vot- 
ers said they would vote against 
any Catholic candidate, even if 
he belonged to the same political 
party they did. Their reason: fear 
of upsetting Catholic-Protestant 
relations. Time (18 May ’59). 











mandments or of the spiritual and 
corporal works of mercy does not, of 
course, give the Christian in politics 
a ready answer to all problems. 
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Awareness of the obligation to feed 
the hungry will not solve the agri- 
cultural-surplus problem of the ULS., 
but it might be expected to dispose 
the Christian favorably toward pro- 
grams such as the India famine-re- 
lief program. The obligation to har- 
bor the harborless does not compel 
full support of every housing bill 
that is proposed in the Congress, but 
it might be expected to influence the 
attitude of the Christian toward 
changing immigration laws so as to 
admit displaced persons, refugees, or 
others suffering poverty and oppres- 
sion. 

Understanding of the concept of 
social justice will not eliminate all 
injustice. Such awareness, however, 
should be reflected in response to 
statements such as that made recent- 
ly by President Frondizi of Argen- 
tina when he spoke of the obliga- 
tions of rich and powerful nations 
toward less favored and impover- 
ished ones. 

The Christian’s regard for the 
dignity of the human person should 
incline him to oppose segregation 
and racial injustice. His regard for 
the brotherhood of man should open 
his mind to international coopera- 
tion and common effort. His under- 
standing of the mission of Western 
civilization should strengthen his in- 
terest in making NATO more than 
just a military instrument. 

The ideal politician is a good man, 
an informed man, and a man skilled 
in the art of politics. Such a com- 
bination is hard to find. 
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There would be differences of 
opinion on most political questions 
even though all men were of the 
same religious faith. Politics has 
been defined as the art of the pos- 
sible. The objective of political 
action is to bring about progressive 
change in keeping with the demands 
of social justice. Politics is con- 
cerned with ways and means, with 
decisions as to what should be done, 
and by what means it can best be 
done. Politics works by compromise, 
and the principal virtue is prudence. 
In a complex political situation, a 
number of solutions can be proposed. 
The work of the politician is to 
weigh and measure, to deliberate, 
and then choose. 

In politics the simple choice be- 
tween that which is wholly right and 
that which is wholly wrong is sel- 
dom given. The ideal is generally 
not achieved and in some cases can- 
not even be advocated. The Chris- 
tian in politics must sometimes “bear 
the suspicion of so-called friends 
that he is no Christian.” Prudence 
may well dictate the tolcration of a 
measure of evil in order to prevent 
something worse. It may sometimes 
be necessary to let the cockle grow 
with the wheat. 

In this spirit, St. Thomas Aquinas 
observed that law should not try to 
impose all the acts of virtue, “but 
only in regard to those that are or- 
dainable to the common good.” He 
went on, “Now human law i is framed 
for the multitude of human beings, 
the majority of whom are not perfect 


in virtue. Therefore, human laws 
do not forbid all vices, from which 
the virtuous abstain, but only the 
more grievous vices, from which 
it is possible for the majority to ab- 


_ stain; and chiefly those that are in- 


jurious to others, without the pre- 
hibition of which human society 
could not be maintained.” Conces- 
sions, as St. Thomas recognizes, are 
really not compromises with princi- 
ple but with reality. 

The politician and the moralist 
have a great deal in common. Moral- 
ists, said Jacques Maritain, “are un- 
happy people,” and so are politicians. 

“When the moralists insist on the 
immutability of moral principles,” 
continued Maritain, “they are re- 
proached for imposing unlivable re- 
quirements on us. When they ex- 
plain the way in which these immut- 
able principles are to be put into 
force, taking into account the diver- 
sity of concrete situations, they are 
reproached for making morality rela- 
tive. In both cases, however, they are 
only upholding the claims of reason 
to direct life. The task of ethics is a 
humble one, but it is also magnani- 
mous in carrying the mutable appli- 
cation of immutable moral princi- 
ples even in the midst of the agonies 
of an unhappy world as far as there 
is in ita gleam of humanity.” 

The politician should, of course, 
be a moralist himself, His general 
guide must be to make his decisions 
in the hope that by these decisions 
an imperfect world may become 
somewhat less imperfect, or that if 
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he cannot accomplish this, he can at 
least save his world from becoming 
less perfect. He must try to prevent 
degradation and decline and strive 
to move things forward and upward 


tion and of the compromises that go 
with that action. 

In passing judgment upon the 
politician, it is well to remember 
that in the listing of the Beatitudes, 


a hunger and thirst after justice is 
listed before peacemaking. 


toward right and justice. That is the 
purpose and the end of political ac- 


SAUCE FOR THE GOOSE 
Suppose that the Catholic bishops of the U.S. gathered in solemn conclave 


for their annual meeting in Washington and summoned Presidential aspirants 
for an old-fashioned inquisitorial session. Each potential candidate came before 
the episcopal board alone, and the meetings were held “behind closed doors.” 
You would hear such protest as has not been heard in a long time. 

But something like that did happen, and scarcely a protest was heard. 
Fifty-one American Methodist bishops met in Washington and put a few 
questions to Richard Nixon, Lyndon Johnson, Hubert Humphrey, and John 
F. Kennedy—all Presidential hopefuls. Senator Kennedy, the lone Catholic 
in the group, was the only one asked about church-state matters. 

Why, I ask myself, was there so little protest from the individuals and 
organizations one might expect to scream bloody murder were the Catholic 
bishops to do the same thing? If a group of government officials and potential 
candidates appearing before a board of bishops to answer the bishops’ questions 
about political matters is not a breach in the wall we hear so much about, I 
will eat my shirt. 

As individual Americans, the Methodist bishops have every right to inform 
themselves about potential candidates for high office. But meeting as church- 
men, in ecclesiastical conclave, the bishops were clearly out of line. What 
explanations did the candidates have to make to the bishops as bishops? 

I do not suggest that anything sinister went on behind those closed doors, 
nor do I presume that the bishops exacted any promises from the candidates, 
though I am sure such would be suggested if the bishops happened to be 
Catholic bishops. 

But we are left with the fact that the meeting took place and that even the 
poau stalwarts saw nothing improper in it. This is fairly astonishing. I con- 
clude that all the talk we have had to listen to about the impregnable wall 
separating church and state was wind. The real issue, it appears, is not separa- 
tion at all; the principle of separation, rather, has been used as a weapon to 


carry on a polemic against Catholicism. 
John Cogley in the Commonweal (8 May ’59). 





By Ruth Hume 





Father Woollen of the 
National Symphony 


His brilliant sacred music has been met 
with cries of rapture and cries of alarm 


S THE MEMBERS of the National 

Sy mphony orchestra filed back 

to their music stands for the second 

half of last season’s opening concert, 

a man in the audience asked his 

neighbor, “What's the trouble, do 

you suppose? Somebody in the or- 

chestra need some quick spiritual 
guidance?” 

A young man in a Roman collar 
had followed the players onto the 
stage. He was not there, however, to 
offer spiritual aid. Next on the agen- 
da was Stravinsky's Petrouchka, a 
score with a big, fearsome part for 
piano. The priest would play it. 

Father Russell Woollen is the only 
priest in the country who is the regu- 
lar pianist of a major symphony or- 
chestra. He is, in addition, a 
composer, conductor, organist, and 
professor of liturgical music at the 
Catholic University of America, in 
Washington, D.C. 


As a composer the 36-year-old 
I 7 


priest has to his credit some 150 
works, both sacred and secular. The 
latter include a piano quartet; a 
wood-wind quintet; a sextet for pi- 
ano, clarinet, and strings; a piano 
sonata for four hands; and a flute 
quartet which recently won Har- 
vard’s George Arthur Knight prize 
for composition. 

Last May Father Woollen’s 
largest audience to date saw and 
heard his first entry into still another 
field of composition, when his comic 
opera The Decorator was shown on 
NBC-TV. It was one of the four half. 
hour operas commissioned by the 
National Council of Catholic Men 
for presentation on the Catholic 
Hour. The work portrays the reac- 
tions of a typical well-heeled subur- 
ban household when an_ interior 
decorator is turned loose. Father 
Woollen, no authority on Suburbia, 
turned for his libretto to a couple of 
experts: his sister and brother-in- 
law, Dorothy and Frank Getlein. 
(Frank is art critic of the Milwaukee 
Journal.) The result is a sophisti- 
cated, appealing essay on life at the 
split level. 
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Father Woollen was born in Meri- 
den, Conn., a town already famous 
for two of its products: International 
Silver and Rosa Ponselle. Although 
his musical talent was evident from 
an early age, he did not, like the 
baby Mozart, first manifest it by 
toddling to the keyboard and play- 
ing a minuet. At the age of five he 
sat down at the piano and gave a 
creditable performance of I'm a 
Dreamer, Aren’t We All?, the theme 
song of the latest movie starring 
Janet Gaynor and Charles Farrell. 

Although impressed, his family 
thought that he was too young to 
take piano lessons. He then dev el- 
oped the habit of hiding behind the 
sofa Ww hile his older sister worked 
laboriously through her piano lesson 
and later reproducing her entire rep- 
ertoire note for note. At this point 
the family gave up the struggle. He 
was allow oe to take lessons from his 
aunt, Mrs. William J. Clews, and 
later studied with Charles King. 

By the time he was 13 he was 


plaving in a seven-man combo much 


in demand at local dances, rallies, 
and picnics. At 17, to the amazement 
of his friends, he entered St. Thom- 
as seminary in Hartford. 

For the next seven vears he stud- 
ied the traditional philosophy, the- 
ology, and canon law of the semi- 
nary, but his musical training 
continued during vacations. For two 
summer sessions he attended the 
Pius X School of Liturgical Music 
to study Gregorian chant. He also 
worked with the distinguished or- 


ganist Ernest White, who intro- 
duced him to what is now a Woollen 

specialty: the modern liturgical mu- 
sic of Holland, Belgium, Germany, 

and France. 

In 1946 Father Woollen spent the 
first of several summers with the 
Trapp Family Singers, studying 
composition and choral music with 
their director, Msgr. Franz Wasner. 
He shared the rich family and spirit- 
ual life of the unique group, while 
exploring with them the Renais- 
sance music that is their special 
province. In 1948 he climaxed his 
studies of Gregorian chant with a 
summer at the Benedictine Abbey of 
Solesmes. 

After his ordination Father Wool- 
len was assigned to the Catholic uni- 
versity, where he taught liturgical 
music and theory. He continued his 
study of composition with Nicholas 
Nabokov at the Peabody conserva- 
tory and later with Nadia Boulanger 
in Paris. 

In 1953 he took a leave of absence 
and went to Harvard to get a Ph.D. 
Here he concentrated on musicol- 
ogy, most forbidding of all musical 
specialties. His doctoral dissertation 
is an analysis of an early 15th-cen- 
tury manuscript of polyphonic Ordi- 
naries of the Mass. One of the pleas- 
anter aspects of this labor was the 
fact that the manuscript is in Turin. 
Proper study of it required a month’s 
stay in the North Italian city. 

At Harvard Father Woollen stud- 
ied composition with the noted com- 
poser Walter Piston. One of his 
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works of this period was a setting of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins’ great poem 
The Windhover. The piece was 
dedicated to the Harvard Glee club, 
of which the composer was an en- 
thusiastic member. It was given its 
first major performance at the his- 
toric Salle Gaveau in Paris, during 
the glee club’s 1956 European tour. 
(A high point of the tour was a per- 
formance for Pope Pius XII.) 

On this triumphant excursion 
across six countries, Father Woollen 
was a valuable asset. In addition to 
his ability to switch at a moment’s 
notice from first tenor to accompan- 
ist to conductor was his skill as an 
interpreter. A fantastically fluent 
linguist, he is equally at home in 
French, German, or Italian. 

Father Woollen was no sooner 


back in the U.S. than the State de- 
partment asked him to go to Central 
and South America as part of the 
exchange program of the Interna- 


tional Bureau of Education. The 
tour was to consist of some 40 piano 
and organ recitals and 50 lectures in 
15 Latin-American countries. 
Although Father Woollen found 
the project appealing there was one 
hitch. He had never studied Span- 
ish. After flipping through the pages 
of the calendar, he agreed to go. He 
had calculated that he would have 
six free weeks to learn the language. 
He began with a quick run through 
a manual of Spanish grammar but 
soon hit upon a more stimulating 
method. He acquired a Spanish New 
Testament and a Spanish joke book. 


By the time his plane landed in Gua- 
temala he was ready not only to lec- 
ture in Spanish but to carry on a 
conversation. 

Like many contemporary compos- 
ers, Father Woollen has often run 
afoul of more traditional musical 
opinions. A few days after a per- 
formance of his brilliant Toccata for 
Orchestra by the National Sym- 
phony, a lady bristled up to a Wash- 
ington music critic on his way into 
church and said, “You didn’t really 
like that dreadful piece, did you? 
You just aidn’t want to criticize it 
because some priest wrote it!” In 
answer the critic could only point 
out that the town’s other leading 
critic, a thoroughgoing and enthusi- 
astic agnostic, had also praised the 
piece highly. 

Father Woollen’s advanced mod- 
ern contrapuntal technique and free 
use of dissonance do not by any 
means preclude the presence of great 
beauties in his sacred works. Never- 
theless, these works have probably 
broken a record for the volume of 
uproar aroused, When the second of 
Father Woollen’s Masses, the Missa 
Melismatica, was published in 1952, 
consternation ran high in certain 
church-music circles. One promi- 
nent priest musician, when asked for 
an opinion of the work, replied in 
his diocesan paper, “Sorry, I am not 
a psychiatrist!” Later, to the amuse- 
ment of other church-music circles, 
the new Woollen Mass in the Major 
Modes was condemned by the staid 
St. Gregory Society of America. 
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The Mass in the Major Modes 
thus became something of a cause 
célébre among church musicians. 
Its theoretically bad publicity 
promptly sold out two editions in 
record time and produced more per- 
formances than are the lot of most 
new Masses. The high point of its 
career came last May when it was 
performed at the annual American 
music festival of the Eastman School 
of Music. 

Church-music publishers, of ec- 
onomic necessity a conservative 
group, have twice shied away from 
new Masses by Father Woollen and 
later been converted by the recep- 
tion given to the works by promi- 
nent conductors and choirs. The 
stunning Mass Number Three, re- 
jected on its first appearance at the 
publishers, was premiered by the dis- 
tinguished conductor Paul Callaway 
in Washington’s Episcopal cathe- 
dral, where the greatest church mu- 
sic in the country is produced. Short- 
ly thereafter, when the work was 
performed by the Welch Chorale on 
the Easter Sunday Catholic Hour, 
the publishers printed it without 
further delay. 

Another rejected Mass was sung 
so eloquently by the St. Mary’s sem- 
inary choir of Houston that tapes of 
the performance conv‘nced a doubt- 
ful publisher. 

The astute editors of the Gre- 
gorian Institute have now found the 
right niche for Father Woollen. He 
is published in a new series called 
The Connoisseur’s List. 


One of Father Woollen’s greatest 
contributions to the musical life of 
the Church is his continuing influ- 
ence on the students who are gradu- 
ated each year from the Catholic 
University music department. Many 
of these young musicians then be- 
come responsible for the music of 
their own parishes. Father Woollen 
maintains a steady correspondence 
with them, advising them on choir 
problems, suggesting new items in 
the repertoire, swapping ideas, and 
going out to their towns to lecture, 
to play a recital, or simply to listen to 
his alumni. 

His influence also works in an- 
other, more subtle way. He comes as 
a pleasant surprise to non-Catholic 
musicians with erroneous views of 
Catholicism and the Catholic clergy. 
Their respect for him as a thorough- 
ly competent musician often leads 
them to further interest in his faith 
and his vocation. His ebullient per- 
sonality and highly developed sense 
of humor are great assets. He re- 
mained unruffled even by the lady 
who rushed up to him after a musical 
lecture at a woman’s club, exclaim- 
ing, “Now, Father, tell us all about 
your religion! It’s so quaint and me- 
dieval!” 

His duties as the pianist of the 
National Symphony orchestra have 
conflicted only once with Father 
Woollen’s primary vocation, but 
when the conflict came it was a dilly. 
The orchestra, on tour, was sched- 
uled to play a Sunday-afternoon con- 
cert at Sweet Briar college in Vir- 
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ginia, 180 miles from Washington. 
The program included Petrouchka, 
which meant that the services of the 
pianist would be in demand. 

Father Woollen promised to be on 
hand by 3 o'clock and carefully 
double-checked the departure time 
of the single Sunday train that 
would take him there. Late that Sat- 
urday night a former classmate from 
Harvard dropped in to consult him 
about the distressed condition of his 
mind. After enlisting the aid of an- 
other priest, Father Woollen spent 
the evening and early morning try- 
ing to persuade the discouraged mu- 
sician that suicide was really not an 
inspired idea. The two priests suc- 
ceeded in getting the point across, 
but in the course of the discussion 
Father Woollen suddenly realized 
that his train had left some ten min- 
utes earlier. 

After a fruitless check with the 
railroad, the bus lines, and the air- 
lines, Father Woollen, a confirmed 
nondriver, came to a melancholy 
decision about Sweet Briar college. 
Once the morning train has left, you 
just can’t get there on Sunday. He 
resigned himself to the only course 
of action left. He called a taxi. 

At 2:50 he rolled onto the Sweet 
3riar campus, $70 poorer. When the 
second half of the concert came, he 
walked out to the piano, a handsome 
seven-foot Steinway. The orchestra 
quieted down, and he struck the 
tune-up A loud and clear. 

There was a moment of shocked 
silence on stage. Father Woollen, 


thinking that he had simply struck 
the wrong note as the result of his 
unsettling day, hit the A again and 
then realized the hideous truth. The 
piano was tuned to an old and long- 
abandoned concert pitch, so that 
what looked like A actually came out 
more like B-flat. This would have 
been irritating enough in a solo re- 
cital. With a whole orchestra to tune, 
it was catastrophic. 

Wood-wind players looked at 
string players and shrugged help- 
lessly. There is no possible way to 
tune a wood-wind so high. Father 
Woollen struck the lower A hope- 
fully and then shuddered. It was not 
even in tune with the upper A. 

Finally Conductor Howard Mit- 
chell, after a searing few words to 
the audience on the subject of peo- 
ple who hire full symphony orches- 
tras and neglect to tune pianos, 
announced a change in the program. 
Instead of Petrouchka the orchestra 
would play a Beethoven overture 
and two excerpts from Firebird. No 
piano parts. Father Woollen retired 
to sit backstage and ruminate on the 
180-mile taxi ride he had taken to 
hit two notes. 

Although topflight _ professional 
musicians are rather unusual among 
the 20th-century American clergy, 
they are certainly no novelty in the 
history of the universal Church. Fa- 
ther Woollen is following a great 
tradition. There was a time, and it 
was the golden age of Catholic 
Church music, when the leading 
musicians were priests: Machaut, 
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Dufay, Ockeghem, Josquin des Prés, 
Vittoria, Monteverdi, Vivaldi, Padre 
Martini, and many others. The list 
of priest composers reads like a 
“Who’s Who Among Great Renais- 
sance Musicians.” (To those whose 
names we know must be added the 
great anonymous composers of Gre- 
gorian chant, whom we may assume 
were priests.) 

Such men in their own day were 
also musical ground breakers, the 


ultramodern composers who _ pio- 
neered new techniques of composi- 
tion and who were admired for that 
very reason. They were encouraged 
to produce the most progressive mu- 
sic of their day and thus to maintain 
the prestige of the Church in con- 
temporary endeavor. The Church 
has always been in the forefront of 
progressive cultural achievement. 
Men like Father Woollen have kept 
it there. 


HEARTS ARE TRUMPS 


When I arrived at St. Joseph’s hospital to conduct the annual retreat for the 


Sisters, the chaplain, Father John, welcomed me cordially. 


He assured me that 


he would be on duty as usual during the retreat, so as not to burden me with the 
care of the sick. He would distribute Communion throughout the hospital, too, 
though I would say the Mass for the Sisters. 

He then embarrassed me by saying, “I want you to take my suite here, because 
the rooms are off the main floor and are quiet ‘and comfortable. I'll take one of 
the hospital rooms at the end of the hall.” When I protested he replied with a 
smile, “It’s all settled, Father. I’ve already moved out. So make yourself at home.” 

Quite overwhelmed by his thoughtfulness, I unpacked my suitcase and settled 
down. On a bureau in the bedroom I noticed the holy oils, ready for hospital 


emergencies. 


At 7:30 the Sisters assembled for the opening conference. I was about to 
leave the room when a Sister came hastily down the hall. “Quick, Father!” she 


said. “The chaplain is dying!” 


I took the holy oils and followed her down the hall to Father John’s temporary 


room. He was lying, fully dressed, across the bed, breathing heavily. 


I had 


barely given him absolution and anointed his forehead when he died. 


The room he had taken, out of kindness to me, had a call light above the door. 
His regular quarters had none. The Sister had seen the light flash on as she 
passed by. She had stepped in just as he collapsed. Winfrid Herbst, s.p.s. 


[For original accounts, 200 to 300 words long, of true cases where unseeking kindness was 
rewarded, $50 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 





By Sister Maria del Rey 
Condensed from “Dust on My Toes”* 


Vee Chu Meets the 





Maryknoll Sisters 


The door creaked ajar; an eye surveyed 


Sister Richard with suspicion 


iT KNEW YEE Cuu many months 
| before I first saw her smile. 
tee Small wonder. She was starv- 
ing in those days, and half crazy with 
fear. Now, just about a year later, 
she is a comfortably independent 
businesswoman in our Boston China- 
town. 

That first smile of hers—I’ll never 
forget it—flashed when Sister Rich- 
ard gave her Social Security check to 
her. It was better than a psychiatric 
treatment. The black clouds cleared 
from her mind. She stopped looking 
behind her to see if she were being 
followed. Better still, she stopped 
running over to our convent at 2 
A.M., shouting wild questions up 
from the street to our dormitory 
windows. 

Yee Chu wasn’t always starving. 
In China, right after the 2nd World 
War, she fell in love with a dashing 
young Chinese-American, an electri- 
cian in the army. And he fell in love 
with her. He returned to the U.S., 


sent for her, and they were married. 





Yee Chu’s husband had a good job 
with an electric-sign company down 
in Virginia. He bought a neat little 
home and a car for his bride. But Yee 
Chu kept pretty much to herself. 
She never learned a word of English. 
She and her girl child, Su-lin, were a 
world in themselves. 

Then came the blow. Her hus- 
band died after an illness of three 
days. 

Yee Chu now was hurled into a 
heaving sea of lawyers, undertak- 


*@ 1959 by The Maryknoll Sisters of St. Dominic, Inc., and reprinted with permission of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 597 Sth Ave., New York City 17. 192 pages. 
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ers, policemen—and English, Eng- 
lish, and English! 

One afternoon of it was enough. 
She locked the door behind the un- 
dertaker’s assistants as they carried 
off the body. For a moment she stood 
bewildered. Then she rushed to the 
teapot she had bought in Hong 
Kong just before coming to the U. S. 
She turned it upside down and 
caught the money stored there. 

She stuffed the money into a silk 
bag, for her tight Chinese dress had 
no pockets. Then she awakened Su- 
lin, dressed the child hastily, and left 
the house. 

She had no idea where she was go- 
ing. But she had come to Virginia by 
vailwed: she probably had a vague 
idea that the railroad would take her 
back to China. Yee Chu found the 
station and hurried in. She went 
right past the ticket windows when 
she saw a train on the track. She 
climbed aboard among the last strag- 
glers and sank into a seat. Su-lin, 
eyes wide with fear, sat stiffly beside 
her. 

“Where to, lady?” the conductor 
asked her ten minutes later. Then 
when she remained silent, “To 
Washington?” She nodded vigorous- 
ly and handed him a bill. He whis- 
tled, dug into his pockets, and gave 
her the change. 


If he had said, 


“To Chicago?” it 
would have been all the same to her. 

In Washington, everyone in her 
car got off. She, too, picked up her 
precious silk bag and left the empty 


car. Another train was standing 
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alongside. She boarded it immediate- 
ly. 

“Ticket, lady?” 

She handed the conductor a bill. 

“Where are you going? This train 
goes to Boston.” 

She nodded vigorously again. 
“Okay,” murmured the conductor. 
“To Boston!” And he dropped her 
change and a cash-fare receipt into 
her hand. 

Fortunately, South station in Bos- 
ton is practically in Chinatown. Yee 
Chu rented a dingy room up four 
flights and hid there. 

A Catholic neighbor told our Sis- 
ter Richard about her. Yap Li is a 
kind man. “Sister,” he said, “we’ve 
got to do something. She’s been in 
the building two médnths. Talks to 
nobody. Yosh around behind her all 
the time she’s on the street. And I 
think she and the child are starving.” 

Sister Richard went to see her. 
“Four flights up and the last door to 
the right,” the woman on the first 
floor told her. 

Sister knocked on the door. It 
opened a wee crack: an eye surveyed 
her for a moment. Sister talked Chi- 
nese hard and fast. The door 
slammed shut, but not before Sister 
caught sight of a skinny child who 
wedged herself between her mother 
and the door and looked with eyes 
of fear at the stranger. 

An hour passed. Sister knocked, 
cajoled, pleaded with no result. Then 
she went downstairs. 

“She won't listen to me,” she re- 
ported to the women on the Ist floor. 
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“She doesn’t trust anybody at all,” 
they replied. As they stood there in 
the dingy hall, Yee Chu came down 
the stairs holding Su-lin by the hand. 
They whirled past. 

“There she goes!” one woman 
sighed. “Out to root around the gar- 
bage cans behind Chinese restau- 
rants.” 

Fifteen minutes later the two re- 
turned. Sister was still there. She 
wasn’t leaving with her mission un- 
accomplished. Yee Chu gave a long, 
long look as she hurried by, and Sis- 
ter Richard knew that there was a 
tiny chink in her armor. 

When Sister Richard finally got 
into Yee Chu’s room several days 
later, she found that what the neigh- 
bors had said was all too true. Yee 
Chu and Su-lin were really starving. 
They had absolutely nothing. They 
had been sleeping on the floor, eat- 
ing scraps of bread and meat, with 
no furniture, nothing to wash in, and 
not even a comb or brush. Anxiety 
was driving Yee Chu mad, but she 
could not bring herself to trust any- 
body. 

As the story gradually unfolded, it 
became plain that there was no need 
for her plight. As the widow of a GI, 
Yee Chu was entitled to Social Se- 
curity. Her husband had paid up his 
insurance; she should have been get- 


ting a small income from that. The 
house in Virginia was clear of debt 
and could easily be rented or sold. 
But all these things required her per- 
sonal application. All she really need- 
ed was an interpreter, someone she 
trusted. Once she understood that 
Sister meant what she said about 
friendship, it was easy enough to 
take her around to the various of- 
fices, to write letters for her to the 
right people, and to get her started 
on the road to peace of mind. 

Several months later the first So- 
cial Security check came. And with 
it the first timid smile, as if she 
couldn’t quite believe that this piece 
of paper punched with holes could 
mean real money. 

That was in June. In September, 
Su-lin started in kindergarten at Ho- 
ly Trinity school. She picked up Eng- 
lish in no time and proved her moth- 
er’s best teacher. With the language, 
Yee Chu adopted American clothes 
and better living standards. She pol- 
ished up her native business acumen. 
She came to see us the other night, 
really a fine figure of a woman. 

“Sister,” she said to Sister Richard, 
“there’s a new family in our build- 
ing. The wife doesn’t know a word 
of “English and she is fearfully shy. 
I'm going to get her confidence be- 
fore something happens.” 


Little Jerry's mother was crying when he started off for his first day at school. 


When he 


“Aw, mom, 
and to read the comics, I'll quit.” 


said. ‘ 


had reached the sidewalk. he turned and ran back to console her. 
don’t take it so hard,” he 


‘Just as soon as I learn to write 
Education Digest (March ’59),. 





By John E. Gibson 





How do you rate yourself? 


Your neighbor's opinion of 
your social standing may not 


coincide with your own 


CIENTIFIC SURVEYS are show- 
ing that most Americans are 
surprisingly class-conscious. 

A great many of us are given to ago- 
nizing appraisals of just where we 
stand on the social ladder. Some 
mental sleight of hand goes on in 
the process. 

People who think they belong to 
the upper class, for example, are re- 
luctant about admitting as much to 
others, or even to themselves. Some- 
how, it doesn’t seem properly mod- 
est. People at the other end of the 
scale, however, tend to upgrade 
themselves, preferring to think that 
they stand much higher than some- 
one else (their neighbors, for in- 
stance ) would rate them. 

Sociologists maintain that their 
classification of people by social 
groups has nothing to do with snob- 
bishness. Just as individuals differ 
markedly in their attitudes, ambi- 
tions, capabilities, and general out- 
look, so do social classes of people 
also differ. 

Just what are the considerations 
which determine a man’s social class 
in the eyes of his fellow Americans? 
And how do their views stack up 


with the objective findings of recent 
and continuing sociological studies? 
Let’s look at the answers to some of 
the most pertinent and provocative 
questions on this score. 


What social class do most Ameri- 
cans feel they belong to? 

In a coast-to-coast survey, the Na- 
tional Opinion Research center 
polled men and women of all ages 
and all walks of life on the following 
question: “If you were asked to use 
one of these terms for your social 
class, which would you say you be- 
longed to: the upper class, middle 
class, working class, or lower class?” 
Only 3% would admit to interview- 
ers that they felt they belonged to 
the upper class; 32% regarded them- 
selves as middle class; 61% thought 
of themselves as working class; and 
a scant 2% ranked themselv es on the 
bottom rung. Another 2% couldn't 
make up dheis minds about where 
they belonged. 
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How does the average man decide 
whether another person belongs to 
his social class or not? 

The same nationwide survey 
showed that there are five yardsticks 
most commonly used: 38% of those 
questioned said they made this de- 
cision on the basis of the other per- 
son’s beliefs and attitudes; 23% said 
the type of work he does would be 
the deciding factor; 9% said how 
much money he makes; 8% said it 
would depend on his education; 7% 
said family background; and the re- 
maining 15% couldn’t decide just 
how to make up their minds. 


In most people’s minds, how does 
a man’s occupation affect his social 
status? 

Psychologist Richard Centers, 
who is noted for his continuing re- 
searches in- this area, directed the 
field staff of a leading public-opinion 
research organization in _ polling 
Americans on this question. A repre- 
sentative cross section of men and 
women were asked how they classi- 
fied the various occupations. Here is 
how the majority voted. Upper 
class: big-business owners, execu- 
tives, and top professional men. 
Middle class: department-store and 
factory managers, teachers, farm 
owners, small-business owners and 
managers, foremen, insurance and 
real-estate salesmen, and office work- 
ers. Working class:  salesclerks, 
skilled and semiskilled workers, 
truck drivers, and farm hands, Low- 
er class: unskilled laborers. 


In some instances, in the case of 
office workers, for example, opinion 
was more or less equally divided 
about whether they should be re- 
garded as belonging to the middle 


class or the working class. 


Does what a man does with his 
leisure provide an index to his social 
class? 

Yes. Extensive sociological studies 
conducted at Ohio State university 
show that people who enjoy the 
greatest social prestige by virtue of 
their occupation tend to spend most 
of their leisure in activities such as 
the following: attending the theater, 
going to concerts and _ lectures, 
attending fraternal-club meetings, 
playing bridge, doing community 
service work, reading for pleasure, 
studying, and entertaining friends at 
home. 

Those in occupations carrying the 
least social prestige participated most 
frequently in the following leisure 
activities: watching television, play- 
ing with children, fishing, playing 
card games (other than bridge), car 
riding, or going to taverns, baseball 
games, and drive-in movie theaters. 

Those in the middle areas of so- 
cial prestige engaged most often in 
the following leisure pursuits: out- 
of-town weekend visiting, playing 
golf, attending parties, and watch- 
ing football games. 

Researchers also asked, “What 
would you do with an extra two 
hours in your day?” The biggest per- 
centage of the highest-status group 
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replied that they would use the time 
to read or study. The majority of 
those in the lowest social-status 
group indicated that they would use 
the time to loaf. 


Is it true that the lowest classes 
have the lowest IQ? 

No. They may rank lowest in am- 
bition and initiative, but not in in- 
telligence. Dr. Boris M. Levinson, 
chief psychologist of the psychologi- 
cal clinic at Yeshiva university in 
New York, studied a representative 
cross section of bums, tramps, and 
hoboes, and found that they scored 
just as high on intelligence tests as 
any representative group of Ameri- 
can men of corresponding ages. 
However, tests showed that the low- 
est group differed markedly in per- 
In general 


sonality characteristics. 
they were found to be emotionally 


immature, passive, submissive, de- 
pressed, and given to feelings of 
helplessness and inadequacy. 


Is it true that people of the wpper 
classes tend to be the hardest to get 
acquainted with? 

Broad-scale studies conducted by 
sociologist Judith T. Shuval show 
the very opposite to be true. Men 
and women of higher socio-econo- 
mic status were found to be appre- 
ciably more gregarious, neighborly, 
and in general more socially agree- 
able than persons in the middle and 
lower classes. 


What class of Americans is most 


likely to dread middle age, and what 
class to welcome it as the prime of 
life? 

Recent University of Chicago sur- 
veys of men and women from all 
walks of life show that most persons 
of the upper and middle classes re- 
gard middle age as the best time of 
life. he men regarded it as the pe- 
riod of greatest productivity and 
greatest rewards. Women in these 
classes tended to view the middle 
years as a time of mellowness and 
serenity, of prime activity and re- 
ward. Men and women of the work- 
ing class, however, viewed this pic- 
ture reversed. The majority of them 
regarded middle age fearfully; they 
thought of it as a time of decline. 
“W mo is harder, and you start to be 
a has-been.” 

Persons from every social class 
agreed on one point, however: that 
middle age begins at 40, ends at 60. 


When it comes to judging a stran- 
ger, how do the various social classes 
differ? 

To find out the answer to this 
question, sociologists from two lead- 
ing universities, Michigan State and 
Minnesota, surveyed cross sections 
of all social levels. They asked, “If 
you met a stranger downtown and 
took a strong liking to him, what 
kinds of things would you want to 
know about him before you would 
invite him to your home?” 

Upper-class subjects used terms 
like “manners,” “breeding,” “mode 
of conversation,” “leisure activities.” 
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Middle-class persons were more 
concerned with finding out what the 
individual did for a living, his family, 
education, religion, nationality, and 
place of residence. 

The lower-class respondents were 
most concerned with the personality 
of the stranger, and his friendliness 
or responsiveness to themselves. And 
there was a tendency to regard the 
stranger’s acceptance of their invita- 
tion as a bestowal of status upon 
themselves. 


What about accepting a stranger 
into the family (as a son-in-law, for 
instance)? 

In the same study, all subjects 
were asked: “If your daughter told 
you she was in love with a young 
man you didn’t know, what would 
be the first questions you would ask 
about him?” 

Working-class subjects were prin- 
cipally concerned with two ques- 
tions: whether the stranger had a 
job, and whether he was a good pro- 
vider. 

The members of the middle class 
wanted to know his specific occupa- 
tion, his religion, and whether his 
job would take him to another part 
of the country. They were also con- 
cerned about his family background 
and his moral character. As for the 
upper-class subjects, although they 
were concerned about the “youth’s 
family, their interest tended to cen- 
ter on three specific matters: the 
candidate’s education, religion, and 
financial position. 


Which social class has the fewest 
family crises? 

In studies conducted at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, sociologists ex- 
amined in detail various crises in 
nearly 2,000 families. Consensus of 
their findings was that middle-class 
families have more domestic crises 
than those in the lesser social-pres- 
tige groups. Sociologist Earl L. Koos, 
who directed the study, thinks the 
study indicates that middle-class 
families have on the whole higher 
levels of aspiration, and are more 
sensitive to the trials and frustrations 
of modern living than those farther 
down on the social scale. 

The study further showed that al- 
though middle-class families are also 
likely to react more severely to a 
crisis, they tend to recover more 
quickly; and also that they are more 
likely to come out of the crisis with 
some benefit to themselves. 

The study did not include upper- 
class families, but evaluation of the 
findings suggests that domestic crises 
in this bracket would be at least as 
frequent as among middle-class fam- 
ilies. 


Which social class worries the 
least about money? 

The class which has the least of 
it. Continuing studies conducted by 
sociologists at Purdue university 
show that persons who earn their 
living more by brawn than brains, 
and who enjoy the least social pres- 
tige, are likely to do the least worry- 
ing about financial problems. 





By Alicia Will and Stanley Meisler 





The Old and New in New Orleans 


The flamboyant spirit that flowers during Carnival 
is deeply rooted in the city’s religious tradition 


ART OF THE OLD, picturesque 
facade of New Orleans has 
changed during the last two 

decades. Steel and glass buildings 
now glisten in the sun. New freight- 
ers and modern cranes bustle at the 
wharves. Huge concrete overpasses 
and rainbow-colored motels dot the 
city. But the heart and character of 
New Orleans have not changed. 
You never escape the shadows of 
history in New Orleans. The Latin- 
Catholic tradition is in the air. You 
can feel it as you wander (perhaps 
costumed as Lafitte the pirate) 
through the laughing Mardi Gras 
crowds; as you sit in Jackson Square 
and see the setting sun change the 
shades of gray on old St. Louis cathe- 
dral; as you watch children scribbling 
lessons under the supervision of an 
Ursuline nun; as you hide from the 
hot sun under a Spanish balcony. 
When the U.S. bought Louisiana 
in 1803, New Orleans was about a 
century old and her Latin character 
was fixed. In 1682, Sieur de La Salle 
had explored the Mississippi river 
area, erected a cross near the mouth 
of the river, claimed the territory for 
Sketches by Alexander P. Imphang 


France, and named it Louisiana. 
Years of exploration, much of it by 
Jesuit missioners, followed. Then, in 
1718, Jean Baptiste Le Moyne, Sieur 
de Bienville, founded New Orleans 


St. Louis Cathedral 
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on a crescent-shaped bend in the 
river 107 miles north of its mouth. 

New Orleans remained French 
until England, after the French and 
Indian War, forced France to cede 
Louisiana to Spain. Two great fires 
wiped out the French architectural 
legacy, and the city took on the ap- 
pearance of a Spanish town. In 1801, 
Spain handed Louisiana to Napole- 
on, who dispatched Pierre Laussat as 
colonial prefect. New Orleans feared 
Laussat as an anti-Catholic revolu- 
tionary, and many nuns fled to Cuba. 
But his reign was short. One month 
after Laussat’s arrival Napoleon sold 
Louisiana to the U.S. The young 
republic had acquired its most exotic 
city. 

Most Americans today recognize 
the exotic nature of New Orleans in 
its most famous custom, the Mardi 
Gras. In a last fling before Lent, the 
city revives an Old World tradition 
that stil] continues in Catholic na- 
tions of Europe and in Latin Ameri- 
ca, but almost nowhere else in the 
U.S. 

Carnival starts on Twelfth Night 
(after Christmas) and continues un- 
til Mardi Gras (literally “Fat Tues- 
day” in French), the day before Ash 
Wednesday. The “krewes,” organi- 
zations that spend all year preparing 
for carnival, open the season with 
balls that fill Municipal auditorium 
almost every night. About ten days 
before Mardi Gras, the krewes pre- 
sent elaborate parades with colorful 
floats, noisy bands,  satin-garbed 
knights on horseback, and maskers 


tossing trinkets into the screaming 
crowds. 

On Mardi Gras, about 500,000 
visitors stream into the city, which 
has a normal population of only 
750,000. Laughing, bobbing fun 
makers jam the streets. Most natives 
mask; a man feels more out of place 
in a business suit than in a Martian 
costume. Revelers dressed as beer 
cans, slot machines, Neptunes, pi- 
rates, cowboys, Andy Jacksons, "etl 
ber chairs, Jim Bowies, and Indian 
princesses laugh at each other and 
pose for tourists. (It sometimes looks 
as if half the crowd wears masks and 
the other half cameras.) 

Outsiders probably do not realize 
how much Mardi Gras influences 
New Orleans life. At some girls’ 
parochial schools, for example, the 
annual scholastic awards have a car- 
nival motif, Just as the carnival 
krewe of Rex puts on a ball with a 
king and a debutante queen, the 
schools’ krewe of Aquinas has a cere- 
mony with an Empress of Knowl- 
edge. She needs no beauty or place 
in society to qualify: only a 99.4 
scholastic average. 

Although critics occasionally de- 
scribe carnival as irreverent and lack- 
ing in meaning, the fact remains that 
excitement dwindles at nightfall on 
Mardi Gras and only isolated out- 
bursts of revelry can be heard at 
midnight. On Ash Wednesday, New 
Orleans has a quiet and solemn ap- 
pearance and its many churches are 
filled. 

The city does not have to wait for 
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an annual celebration to show off 
tradition. The Vieux Carré, or 
French Quarter, a rectangular busi- 
ness and residential section on the 
Mississippi left bank, is on perma- 
nent exhibition. Here, in an area 
13 blocks long and six blocks wide, 
the city has preserved its oldest struc- 
tures. 

Jackson Square, which architects 
Christopher Tunnard and Henry 
Hope Reed have called “the most 
important architectural plaza in the 
U.S.,” probably provides the most 
exciting picture in the French 
Quarter. Following the pattern of 
Old World plazas, the square com- 
prises St. Louis cathedral, the old 
Cabildo and Presbytere buildings, 
and the two rows of the 100-year-old 


Pontalba apartments. All of these 
surround the Place d’Armes with its 
palm trees and shrubs, broad walks, 
and magnificent equestrian statue of 
Andrew Jackson. 

The cathedral stands on the same 
site as the city’s first adobe-and-wood 
parish church, which was destroyed 
by a hurricane in 1723. Don Andres 
Almonester y Roxas, a Spanish noble- 
man, built the present edifice with 
its three towers in 1794, Much re- 
modeling has taken place in the last 
150 years. Archbishop Joseph Francis 
Rummel has had the landmark com- 
pletely renovated. 

Beyond the cathedral, one finds 
narrow, busy streets. Despite some 
fancy balconies, most of the houses 
do not look imposing, for, in Spanish 


Madame John’s Legacy in the French Quarter 
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style, they show only their backs to 
the street. However, the light-green 
and pink buildings often hide quiet 
patios with flowers and_ tropical 
plants. Lacking air conditioning, the 
old New Orleanian escaped the heat 
by building his home inside out. 

3ut the truly old homes of the 
Quarter are of French style and show 
more of their fronts to the street. Still 
standing are Madame John’s Legacy, 
possibly built in 1726, and the former 
Ursuline convent, built in 1734. 
Both structures may be the oldest in 
the Mississippi valley. 

The convent symbolizes the be- 
ginning of education in New Or- 
leans. On Aug. 6, 1727, a small group 
of Ursuline nuns arrived in the little 


Ursuline Convent, now the rectory of St. Mary's 


Community. They nursed the sick, 
instructed the young girls, and cared 
for the filles a la cassette, or casket 
girls, sent from France to become 
wives of the colonists. “You see, dear 
papa, we are not useless in this 
country,” Sister Madeleine Hachard 
de Saint-Stanislas, one of the nuns, 
wrote her father. “Every moment of 
each day is counted, and we have 
none for ourselves.” 

Father Cecil, a Capuchin monk, 
opened a school for boys in 1724, but 
it did not last. The Ursuline convent, 
founded three years later, can be 
considered New Orleans’ first real 
educational institution. It is the old- 
est convent in the U.S. 

From this humble beginning, an 


hurch 
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educational system developed that 
now includes 62 Catholic elementary 
schools, 22 Catholic high schools, 73 
public elementary schools, 12 public 
high schools, and 11 public junior 
high schools. Among institutions of 
higher learning are Loyola Univer- 
sity of the South, Xavier university, 
St. Mary’s Dominican college, and 
the Notre Dame seminary, all Catho- 
lic; and Tulane university, New- 
comb college, Dillard university, 
Louisiana State university at New 
Orleans, and the Baptist Theological 
seminary. About 36% of New Or- 
leans’ 125,000 pupils attend Catholic 
schools. 

As the colony’s first nurses, the 
Ursuline nuns also symbolize the be- 
ginning of the city’s huge hospital 
system. The first ‘hospital for the 
poor, St. John’s hospital, was built 
in 1736 with the bequest of Jean 
Louis, a sailor. It eventually became 
Charity hospital, one of the largest 
hospitals in the nation. More than 
600,000 patients seek help at Charity 
every year. Since 1834, the Sisters 
of Charity have been in charge of 
nursing at the hospital, which is run 
by public funds. Today 40 nuns are 
on the staff. 

Sisters are attached to two other 
secular hospitals in the archdiocese, 
which has five Catholic hospitals. 
Non-Catholic hospitals in New 
Orleans include Touro infirmary, 
Southern Baptist hospital, and the 
Ochsner clinic, which is gradually 
attaining a status like that of the 
Mayo clinic in Rochester, Minn. 


Cosmopolitan New Orleans has 
provided its various races, national 
groups, and religions with a far more 
tolerant atmosphere than one find’s 
in the rest of the South. The 19th- 
century tension between the Spanish 
and French Creoles, who were main- 
ly Catholic, and the Americans, who 
arrived with the great western migra- 
tion and were mainly Protestant, has 
disappeared. 

The Code Noir, first law of the 
colony, established Catholicism as 
the state religion. Immediately after 
New Orleans was founded, the col- 
onists found a place for worship. A 
visiting priest described it in 1721 as 








Loyola University of the South 
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“half a miserable warehouse, where 
our Lord is worshiped.” The ware- 
house was the forerunner of today’s 
61 parish churches, 21 of them more 
than 100 years old. 

Many religious observances have 
become part of New Orleans’ tradi- 
tional fife. Mardi Gras is but one 
example. Italians of the city prepare 
altars in honor of St. Joseph every 
March 19. They place food around 
the altars. Visitors who drop a piece 
of silver receive a piece of bread. 
Then all the food is given to the 
OOT, 

On Nov. 1, All Saints’ day, New 
Orleanians decorate graves in the old 
cemeteries with their strange oven- 
like tombs. In the past, New Or- 
leans buried its dead above ground to 
avoid watery graves in the swampy 
city. 

For many years, political analysts 
assumed that religion was an im- 
portant factor in the political life of 
Louisiana. They thought that Catho- 
lic New Orleans and the surround- 
ing area differed politically from 
Protestant North Louisiana for re- 
ligious reasons. But political scientist 
Allan P. Sindler, in his book Huey 
Long's Louleianik a study of 30 years 
of politics i in the state, has concluded 
that “generally speaking, neither an 
aggressive Catholicism nor anticleri- 
calism has been the norm of state 
politics.” 


Whenever New Orleans did vote 


differently from the rest of the state, 
the cause was urban-rural antagon- 
ism, not religion. Some experts pre- 
dict that deLesseps S. Morrison, the 
young mayor of New Orleans, may 
become the first Catholic governor of 
the state in the 20th century. 

Tradition has had a vital role even 
in New Orleans’ recent efforts to 
achieve a forward-looking economy. 
In the last 20 years, the city, remem- 
bering the era when its port was one 
of the greatest in the nation, again 
has focused attention on its river 
harbor. Continually constructing 
docks, bridges, and buildings, the 
city has tried to persuade Latin 
Americans to push their trade 
through the port of New Orleans. 
At least one selling point is the ad- 
miration Latins have for an old 
Catholic city that resembles their 
homes more than other U.S. cities 
do. 

New Orleans is the city where 
Catholics customarily make the sign 
of the cross as they walk or ride past 
a church, and say their Rosaries on 
the public busses without attracting 
a curious glance. It is the city w here 
people live on streets named Elysian 
Fields, Ursuline, Piety, Annuncia- 
tion, St. Charles, Mystery, and Pi- 
rates’ Alley. New Orleans is, finally, 
the city where the waitress in a Chi- 
nese restaurant always reminds you 
on Fridays that the egg roll contains 
meat. 


If all the cars in the nation were placed end to end, somebody would pull out 


and try to pass them. 


Mrs. S. Lee. 





By Kevin A. Lynch 


Condensed from “Information” 





Why People A\re Joining 
the Catholic Church 


In the past ten years in the U. 


S. 1,301,355 


have come in, most of them for a reason so 


good you might not guess it 


\" interview by Information with 
Father Jamés Lloyd, director of 
the Paulist Information Center, New 
York City, the first such center in the 
uJ. S. 


Is there anything “different” in 
convert work in America today, Fa- 
ther Lloyd? 

I have dealt with approximately 
5,000 inquirers, and I would say that 
today’s inquirer is looking for holi- 
ness. Yesterday's inquirer was search- 
ing for more proof. He was often a 
doubter to whom lengthy explana- 
tions had to be given. But a man I 
instructed very recently said to me 
at the beginning, “I know all about 
the Church, Father. I’ve been mar- 
ried to a wonderful Catholic woman 
for 20 years. She made me want to be 


a Catholic.” 


What do the inquirers think that 


holiness will do for them? 


2 a young Ivy Leaguer 


Well, I have 
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in one of my classes. This fine lad 
can hardly wait to receive Holy Com- 
munion. The concept of the Eucha- 
rist enthralls him. 

This boy does not have the objec- 
tions you would expect from some- 
one with his background. He wants 
the serenity, joy, and moral strength 
he sees in Catholics around him. 

People like him want these things 
immediately. Their whole interest is 
on “what can this do for me here and 


sy 


nowr 


Aren't there any doubters left? 

There is still a large group that 
provides sincere, intelligent, articu- 
late opposition. 

I have under instruction now a 
young Jewish engineer. He takes 
nothing for granted. If I say some- 
thing, he wants to know why I say 
it. This young man hopes to marry a 
Catholic girl and is studying the 
faith. Somehow I think he is going 
to find it. He is just that sincere. 


1959 by the Missionary Society of St. Paul the 


permission, 
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But I would say that well over half 
the people coming to the center to- 
day are convinced when they walk 
through the door. They have the gift 
of faith. They believe. 


What is now the main difficulty 
of the skeptical inquirer? 

He cannot believe in the supernat- 
ural world. Spiritual reality is for 
him an impossibility. Being mater- 
ialistic, atheistic, or agnostic, he as- 
sents only to what can be verified by 
sense experience. If he can measure 
it, he believes it. 

For these people God, the soul, 
erace, and afterlife are simply non- 
existent. 


How do you deal with this kind 


of unbelief? 

Well, I give the traditional proofs 
for the existence of God and the 
soul. But I find two other things 
more effective. 

One must make inquirers under- 
stand revelation. You have to show 
them God has spoken to men in or- 
der to help us when we cannot figure 
out the answers for ourselves. In 
other words, you have to explain the 
precise relation between reason and 
faith. 

Even more important, one has to 
relate religion to their personal lives. 
You first have to capture the heart 
of the skeptic before you can work 


on his head. 


Do these skeptics and materialists 
have any other problems? 


Most of them bridle at the authori- 
ty of the Church. One night several 
years ago, a man came in armed with 
Paul Blanshard’s American Freedom 
and Catholic Power. We went round 
and round. When I finally convinced 
him that Blanshard had torn a num- 
ber of things out of context and dis- 
torted historical situations, he began 
to listen. After taking the course of 
instruction three times, he came into 
the Church. 

Most of these people leave God 
out of their thinking. “Democracy” 
as a way of life is applied to religion 
and morality. They feel that even 


Newspaper readers up in St. 
Paul, Minn., were treated to a 
fascinating headline one day last 
May: LORD WON’T APPEAR BE- 
FORE HIGH COURT. 

Minnesota Attorney General 
Miles Lord had refused to appear 
before the state supreme court 
during a dispute over daylight- 
saving time. 








God should be subject to the vote of 
the majority. 

The true nature of personal free- 
dom must be carefully explained to 


them 


How do you go about explaining 
this relationship between freedom 
and religion? 

Well, take the case of the girl who 
came in this past week. She said a 
typically modern thing: that she is 
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fulfilled as a person when she makes 
her own decisions and works out 
right and wrong for herself. She 
wanted no Church dictating what 
she should do. 

I think the key here is to make her 
see the relationship between truth 
and freedom. Our Lord said, “Know 
the truth and the truth shall make 
you free.” It is ignorance and error 
that take away a man’s freedom. 

A book I found most helpful in 
teaching this truth is Rosalind Mur- 
rays The Good Pagan’s Failure. 
Many people think that they can be 
ethical without being religious, that 
they can be good without believing 
in God. Rosalind Murray pretty 
well demolishes that idea. 


Then what makes the modern, 
skeptical unbeliever inquire about 
the Church? 

For those who come on their own 
(not in preparation for a mixed 
marriage) I think it is usually some 
crisis or trial. Some personal experi- 
ence makes them see the bankruptcy 
of their own way of life. 

I instructed a brilliant young doc- 
tor who illustrates my point. What 
brought him to me was the tragic 
death of his little son. 

Here was a man of wealth, distinc- 
tion, and prestige. But he had no be- 
lief in God and the supernatural. On 
his own admission he paid no heed 
to the moral law in his medical prac- 
tice. Anything went as long as the 
patient wanted it. 

Yet suddenly God’s grace touched 


him through the death of his child. 
As the doctor said very simply, “Fa- 
ther, I want to be with my little boy 
in heaven some day.” 

For this reason religion must be 
related to the personal life of the in- 
quirer: his hopes, fears, joys, and 
frustrations. 


Are the skeptics seeking holiness, 
too? 

Yes. Few would admit it, but it 
becomes evident from their talk. It is 
clear, too, from the ardor with which 
they embrace Catholicism when con- 
vinced. 


But isn’t a conversion based on a 
crisis a purely emotional thing? 
Aren't you saying that most converts 
to the Church today are emotionally 
disturbed? Is this true? 

Absolutely not. Occasionally there 
is a disturbed person. But the vast 

majority are completely normal, well- 
adjusted individuals. All they want 
is a deeper knowledge of and union 
with God. They see that the Church 
can give them this. 

I do observe, however, that a large 
number of these people have been 
hurt. But by this I do not mean a 
shattering psychological experience. 
Rather, sin, sorrow or dissatisfaction 
with what their parents gave them 
for a way of life has emptied them of 
joy and purpose in life. They see that 
the faith can bind these wounds. 


Do you have any inquiries from 
q 
young people— —beatniks and Bohe- 
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CONVERT TOTAL 


Converts to the Church in the 
U.S. last year numbered 140,- 
411, according to the 1959 Offi- 
cial Catholic Directory. 

This is the 13th successive 
year in which the number ex- 
ceeded 100,000, according to 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, directory 
publishers. It brings the total for 
the last decade to 1,301,355. 

Catholics of the U. S. includ- 
ing all families of the defense 
forces at home and abroad, num- 
ber 39,505,475. The new total 
is an increase over 1957 of 3,- 
481,498, which includes 2 mil- 
lion reported for the first time by 
the Military Ordinariate. 

NCWC (22 May ’59). 


————————— 


mians—the sort that often turn to 
Oriental cults for a deeper spiritual 
life? 

Occasionally they drop in. Usually 
they are playing at being intellectual 
and are always very mixed up. Basi- 
cally they seek a religious experience 
without the authority of the Church. 
Solemn Mass and the liturgy attract 
them strongly. 

Patience and kindness followed by 
instruction in how the Church can 
give them the holiness and super- 
natural life they unconsciously want 
is my formula for these people. 


Thus far we have been discussing 
the new and different approaches of 
the modern inquirer to the Church. 


Now I would like to ask you whether 
the Church is using new methods 
and approaches? 

Since the inquirer today is looking 
first for holiness, as I stated earlier, 
our instruction must be geared to 
this desire. We have new tools avail- 
able like the catechism Life in Christ 
for such instruction. 

Whatever the catechism used— 
and I still find a simpler catechism 
like Catechism for Inquirers or a 
popular text like I Believe very help- 
ful with a large number of students 
—the inquirer must quickly be taught 
how to be a good Catholic. Above all, 
this is his want and need. 

This means introducing him to the 
Mass fairly early in the instructions 
and explaining how he takes part in 
the holy Sacrifice. 

It also means much more emphasis 
on the doctrine of grace, our union 
with Christ in the mystical Body, the 
Communion of Saints, and the life- 
giving nature of the sacraments. 


Are any new means being used to 
attract inquirers? 

Yes, in some places TV and radio 
spot ads are being used. I have a 
Sunday-morning TV program here 
in New York that has a potential au- 
dience of 15 million people. When- 
ever I begin a new series of instruc- 
tions, I sneak in a plug for it. 

In some parishes letters of invita- 
tion are sent to non-Catholic spouses 
of mixed marriages. Father McLean 
of the Hartford diocese gets these 
names from all the parishes in the 
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area. He keeps his class full this 
way. 

I myself mail out 2,000 letters of 
invitation before each series begins. 
We always have a full class of 50 to 
60, a percentage return that would 
make any advertiser happy. 

Many inquirers are brought in by 
other converts. A satisfied customer 
is always the best advertisement. 


Do many inquirers come because 
of marrying a Catholic? 

A good percentage come for that 
reason or because they have been so 
married for a number of years. There 
is, however, a definite trend in recent 
years to independent investigation of 
the Church. 

There are several reasons for this: 
the growing prestige of the Church, 
the vindication of her consistent 
stand on communism, admiration for 
Catholic education, and appreciation 
of the Church’s sane position on mor- 
al issues. But most important of all 
is the greater willingness of Catholics 
to acknowledge their faith. Out- 
wardly conscious of being Catholics, 
they unconsciously provide an ex- 
ample others want to imitate. 


How, then, would you advise a 
Catholic to act who wishes a relative 
or friend to become a Catholic? 

First and foremost, do not push! 
You cannot pressure anyone into the 
Church. A lot of prayer and a little 
fasting, a lot of laughter r and a little 
explanation. This is my recipe. But, 
above all, no tugging and hauling. 
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If it is to be, it will be with God’s 
grace. Show them in your life the 
holiness that breeds imitation. 


Does the laity have any specialized 
role to play in this apostolate? 

They do now, and the role will in- 
crease in importance. I have two Le- 
gion of Mary groups here at the cen- 
ter which are of invaluable assistance 
in my program. 

One group is on hand to greet in- 
quirers when they enter and to talk 
with them after class. They conduct 
make-up sessions for those who miss 
classes, and do innumerable other 
tasks that keep the center going. 

My second legion group works on 
integrating new converts into their 
home parish setup. 

The most encouraging trend is the 
use of the lay catechist. This is a 
technique well known in foreign- 
mission work, The lay catechist fully 
instructs the catechumen and spon- 
sors him at Baptism. 


What other trends do you foresee 
in the convert apostolate? 

The convert apostolate is bound 
to widen through several new devel- 
opments in the Church. 

The first is the diocesan census. 
Better techniques have been devised 
for counting heads among Catholics 
in this country. On a specified day or 
week Catholic men will call on every 
home throughout the diocese. They 
inquire for the names of Catholics, 
fallen-aways, and interested non- 


Catholics. 
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The results have been quite spec- 
tacular. For instance, the five dio- 
ceses in Wisconsin ran a joint census 
a couple of years ago. In that state 
18,790 non-Catholics were reported 
interested in the Church as a result 
of this census. 

The Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine has developed adult reli- 
gion classes to instruct fallen-aways 
and inquirers discovered by these 
census drives. 

Another forward movement is the 
parish missionary effort. In some 
parishes the most important activity 
is to reach the non-Catholics in the 
parish limits. 

Until recently the convert aposto- 
late has been the concern of individ- 
ual priests and laymen. In the future 
it will be characterized by much 
more group effort. 


IN OUR HOUSE 


Well after bedtime, our four youngsters were giggling, 
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How can the new findings from 
the social sciences—psychology, so- 
cial psychology, and sociology—help 
convert work? 

Sociological studies could reveal 
where converts come from, and their 
social, economic, racial, and cultural 
background. 

Psy chological studies could uncov- 
er hidden motives that attract or re- 
pel potential converts. We know 
Madison Ave. uses “hidden persuad- 
ers” to sell soap. Why can we not use 
motivational research to bring people 
to eternal life? 

Studies could also reveal what 
happens to converts over the years. 
How many fall away? How many 
become indifferent Catholics? 

Such information would be really 
effective in attracting and instructing 
prospective converts, 


pulling the blankets, and 


making a racket. After listening for a while, my ws Sar stormed up the stairs 


and deliv ered a severe lecture. Eis final admonition was, 


hear one word from any of you!” 


“Now, I don’t want to 


When he was halfway “down the stairs, our three-year-old asked timidly, 


“Daddy, what is the one w vord?” 


Mrs. Edward Rowney. 


During a summer storm, a flash of lightning and a violent thunderclap scared 
the wits out of me. Although I did not want our five-year-old Philip to develop a 


fear of storms, I involuntarily exclaimed, 


But Philip had been charmed rather than scared. ‘ 


“that God was taking our picture.” 


[For similar true stories—amusing, 
House, $20 will be paid on publication. 


touching, or 
Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be 


“Oh, that lightning!” 
‘I thought,” he explained, 
Mrs. Charles Branon. 


inspiring—of incidents that occur In Our 


acknowledged or returned.] 





By Hildegarde Dolson 


Condensed from 


“The Great Oildorado’”’* 





Colonel Drake strikes oil 


The first well came in a century 
ago —in Pennsylvania, not Texas 


HE PEOPLE of my home coun- 
ty, Venango, in western 
Pennsylvania, never expect- 

ed to find the eyes of the world upon 
them. And their descendants have 
been entirely too reticent during the 
last century: I have actually met peo- 
ple who think the first oil well was 
drilled in Texas, but the truth is that 
Texas was still a big ole dry hole in 
1859, when our quiet little farming 
county became an _ uproarious oil- 
dorado. 

I have to admit that Venango peo- 
ple fought their oil as long as pos- 
sible. In my home town of Franklin, 
for instance, a workman digging 
along French creek in 1832, for a 
new canal, kept turning up thick 
black oil. He grew so enraged at this 
mucking up of good dirt and water 
that he flung his shovel into the 
creek, marched off, and got drunk. 

Whenever a man dug a new well 
in his yard and the water tasted oily, 
he had his neighbors’ sympathy. A 
brilliant judge moved to Franklin 
about 1840, and hired a laborer to 
dig a water well. At 30 feet, the 
*@ 1959 by Hildegarde Dolson, 


and reprinte 
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workman struck oil that flowed so 
fast he went hollering for the judge. 
They finally had to abandon the 
well. A friend of the judge said that 
this dignitary expressed his indigna- 
tion pretty freely over the “nasty 
stinking Seneca oil.” ' 

Thus western Pennsylvanians 
didn’t exactly stride toward their 
destiny. In 1859, the belligerent edi- 
tor of the Venango Spectator, the 
only newspaper in ‘the county, heard 
that some ex-railroad conductor 
named Edwin L. Drake was deliber- 
ately trying to drill an oil well 20 
miles away, near Titusville. He re- 
fused to report such foolishness. The 
drilling was done on Jand near the 
Brewer-Watson sawmill just below 
Titusville. There the “crazy Yankee 
Drake” had erected a weird, 30-foot, 
tapering wooden structure, which 


with permission of Random House, Inc., 457 
300 pp. $3.95. 
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he called a derrick. When a curious 
farmer asked what the thing was for, 
a local wag told him gravely it was a 
monument copied after the Tower 
of Babel. 

Even when Colonel Drake’s well 
brought in oil on Aug. 27—probably 
the most important industrial event 
of the century—the Spectator’s editor 
ignored it and continued to ignore it 
for 25 pandemonic days. 

It was by word of mouth that the 
oil excitement was spread, even along 
the prison grapevine. Two men, 
Stover and Walker, held for larceny 
in the county jail in Franklin, es- 
caped. They set fire to a plank and 
used it as a torch to melt the solder 
of the sheet-iron ceiling. Any petty 
crooks with that much ingenuity 
must have known exactly where they 
wished to escape to: the sweet new 
land of larceny along Oil creek. I 
doubt that they were caught again, 
among the strangers swarming in on 
every stagecoach. 

Finally, on Sept. 21, the editor 
mentioned in print what everybody 
already knew. He reported that 
Drake, on a lease from the Pennsy]- 
vania Rock Oil Co., had at 71 feet 
struck “a vein of water and oil, yield- 
ing 400 gallons of pure oil every 24 
hours.” 

Titusville, which is in Crawford 
county, just over the Venango coun- 
ty line, was founded in 1790 by 
Jonathan Titus, a civil engineer who 
had spotted the lovely three-mile- 
long valley and taken a piece for a 


farm. Most of the 300 people living 


there when Drake came were Ger- 
man, English, or North Irish immi- 
grants. They were cautious, thrifty, 
and stubborn. 

They paid grudging tribute to 
Drake’s own stubbornness in stick- 
ing to his project that next grueling 
year, even if they did think that the 
idea of boring for oil was crazy. At 
husking bees and church socials, the 
word went around that the colonel 
was a nice hard-working gentleman, 
and it was too bad he’d been sucked 
in by a fancy stock company to run 
a fool’s errand. 

Drake soon adopted the natives’ 
clumping high boots, but the rest of 
him looked forever foreign. He 
dressed in the somber black of a 
deacon, and his long thin legs and 
the overcoat that reached almost to 
the ground made him look much 
taller than his five feet, nine and a 
half inches. His beard was silky and 
dark; his face, thin. 

Drake had a New Englander’s 
twangy humor and deliberate speech. 
He was proud of some ancestor of 
Revolutionary fame whose sword he 
had inherited. He had gone to public 
school in Castleton, Vt., worked on 
an uncle’s farm, been a hotel clerk 
and a clerk in a dry-goods store, an 
express agent, and then a conductor 
on the New Haven railroad at $75 a 
month. 

All the first summer, he kept bor- 
rowing a horse and rig, to ride off in 
all directions, assembling tools and 
machinery. He made four-day trips 


by stagecoach, to Erie, Pittsburgh, 
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and Tarentum. At Tarentum he 
hired a borer who promised to arrive 
in July, but never turned up. Drake 
had told the man sternly he would 
receive board and tobacco, but no 
cash wages, until he had drilled a 
1,000-foot hole. No salt well had 
ever been dug anywhere near that 
deep, and certainly never under such 
Spartan conditions. 

This probably clinched the drill- 
er’s suspicion that Drake was crazy, 
and he told friends he had promised 
to work for the lunatic just to get rid 
of him. A second borer had good in- 
tentions but itching feet; Drake 
traced him to Pittsburgh and learned 
he had headed west. 

The workmen Drake had hired, at 
$1 a day, dug trenches and finally a 
hole, but it wasn’t until he hired 


Uncle Billy Smith, a short, hefty, 


laconic blacksmith, that things 
throbbed. The derrick went up one 
afternoon in early June. All the men 
at the upper mill came down with 
their pike poles to help raise the pine- 
timber rigging, and they acted as if 
on holiday. Pupils from the near- 
by one-room schoolhouse wandered 
past, and two 12-year-olds stayed. At 
least a dozen tow nspeople were there. 

Inside the 12-foot-square base of 
the derrick, a walking beam sent the 
drilling tools down and up. But the 
soft earth still kept caving in. Drake, 
watching, got the one brilliant, in- 
ventive idea that even carping histo- 
rians can’t take away from him, and 
that drove the project through, liter- 
ally. He went off to Erie again, got 


50 feet of cast-iron pipe, in sections, 
and had it driven down through sand 
and clay, till it hit rock at 32 feet. 
Then the drilling went on steadily, 
three feet a day. 

On a brilliant Sunday afternoon, 
Aug. 27, at 69 feet down, the drill 
suddenly dropped six inches into a 
crevice. Uncle Billy fished it out, 
wiped it off carefully, and knocked 
off for over the Sabbath. But by then 
he had a touch of the fever that keeps 
a man restlessly seeking the shade of 
a derrick. Monday seemed a long 
way off; by Sunday, Smith was back 
at the well, peering down the pipe, 
wondering if he really saw some- 
thing glistening on the surface be- 
low. He grabbed a leftover end of 
pipe, plugged it up like a dipper, and 
let it down on a stick. It came back 
up filled with oil, to the brim. A 
wild shout brought several mil] hands 
running. 

The whole village was buzzing; 


FIERY WATERS 


One of America’s spectacular 
fires occurred on Oil Creek on 
June 5, 1892. A cloudburst hit 
the Titusville vicinity, so flood- 
ing Oil creek that it wrecked 
many oil tanks along its banks. 
The oil, probably struck by 
lightning, caught fire, and a 
mass of flames was carried down 
the creek, causing great damage 
to property and the loss of 60 


lives. 
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even townsmen who still couldn’t 
imagine what in tarnation might 
come of the find were eager to see it. 
A Franklin man who arrived there 
the next day, joining the crowds 
streaming in on every road, in wag- 
ons, on horseback, or on foot, report- 
ed, “It comes out a flowing dark 
grease with a heavy white froth.” 

By then, the few pine barrels 
Drake had provided were already 
full. Drake, the calmest man around, 
took Margaret Smith’s washtub from 
the engine-house shanty (she com- 
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plained later that she never again 
got it clean), and then comman- 
deered old whisky barrels and sperm- 
oil containers. And still Uncle Billy 
kept pumping and the oil kept com- 
ing; so did the crowds. 

Drake and money were forever at 
odds. Having brought on the deluge, 
he simply stepped aside and let it 
flow past to enrich others. He bought 

pair of loud checked pantaloons, 
and a horse from a hard-up, newly 
shingled country doctor. Then he 
went fishing. 


In Our Parish 


a friend of mine went out into her back yard this spring, and 
saw her little three-year-old bending over the first daffodil of the season and 
chattering away like a magpie. The mother asked the child what she was doing, 


and got this reply: 


“This is God’s telephone, and I’m talking to Him.” 


Sister Angela, 0.H.M. 


a four-year-old boy was inevitably an imp at church every Sun- 


day, but the congregation was very much surprised last Sunday. 


The Introit 


eres the Collects, the Epistle, and there hadn’t been a sound from the boy—in 


fact’ he had barely moved. 


Just as the Gospel was ending the parishioners near him heard him whisper 


softly, “Daddy.’ 


About a minute later, he repeated it a little louder, and then « 


third time, but his father persisted in ignoring him. 
By the time the sermon was under way almost everyone at Mass could hear 


the boy calling, ‘ 


the top of his voice. 


‘Daddy!” audibly but not disturbingly. 
Finally, howev er, the boy’s patience was exhausted. “Daddy!” 
sa ‘Daddy , I’m being good!” 


he shouted at 
Lawrence W. Murphy. 


[You are invited to submit similar stories of parish life, for 


which $20 will be paid on publication. 


Manuscripts submitted 


to this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.—Ed.] 





Condensed from 


“U.S. News & World Report”’* 





The nations go American 


“Buvez Coca-Cola” 


| MODERN REVOLUTION, a 

A switch to the American 
|___} way of doing things, is stir- 
ring the world. The daily lives of 
mniliboas of people in one nation after 
another are being changed. 

This is happening at a time when 
the communists are driving hard to 
sell their system. But in day-to-day 
affairs, close to people’s lives, the 
Reds are having scant success. 

American ways of buying and sell- 
ing, American habits in eating and 
dressing, are being widely imitated. 
The same is not true of Soviet man- 
ners and customs. Even in countries 
like France and Italy, where the 
communist vote is high, the very peo- 
ple who vote communist are show- 
ing a preference for the American 
mode of living. 

Everywhere people are demand- 
ing more of the things that have 
given Americans the highest stand- 
ard of living in the world. Vast, un- 
tapped markets are opening up. 
American ways of reaching these 
markets are being adopted. Install- 
ment buying, almost unknown to 
consumers in Europe and Asia a 


*2300 N St., N.W., 
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is bad French but good business 


short time ago, is becoming common- 
place. Assembly-line production in 
country after country is being geared 
up to meet the rising demands, set 
free by credit buying, for goods that 
will make life easier: home appli- 
ances, automobiles, radios, and tele- 
vision sets. Shopping has become 
simpler through supermarkets, self- 
service stores, and mail-order firms. 

Nations abroad are moving into a 
period of growth not unlike that 
which spread through the U.S. 
with the birth of the “motor age” 
early in the century. And the tempo 
of change is continually increasing. 
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Britain. The speed with which 
Britain is becoming Americanized 
surprises many Americans and an- 
noys some Britons. 

Three years ago, there were only 
30 supermarkets in all of Britain. 
Today nearly 200 are serving the 
public, and new ones are being op- 
ened every few weeks. Self-service 
food shops now number in the thou- 
sands. And those stores, like their 
American models, deal largely in 
packaged foods. Sales of frozen vege- 
tables, fruits, and meats, commodi- 
ties rare in England a few years ago, 
are booming. Fy en canned beer hes 
come to Britain, where once the very 
idea was treated with contempt. 

The revolution in British buying 
habits extends to such durable goods 
as automobiles, refrigerators, vacu- 
um cleaners, television sets, and 
washing machines. The notion of 
installment buying, known in Eng- 
land as “hire purchase,” has been 
enthusiastically adopted. More than 
3 million Britons are buyi ng home 
furnishings on the installment plan. 

Signs indicate that a change in 
British sav ing habits is on its way to 
match the change in spending hab- 
its. And here, too, you find the 
American influence at work. British 
banks, for the first time, are adopting 
the U.S. idea of personal loans to 
borrowers whose only collateral is a 
good reputation and evidence of in- 
come. 

The first bank with drive-in facili- 
ties was opened in January. Others 
will open soon. Competition is keen 


among British banks for small check- 
ing accounts, something British 
bankers did not bother about until 
recently. 

Commercial television, an Ameri- 
can development, only started in 
Britain in 1955. Before that all TV 
programs were government spon- 
sored, and there was a widespread 
belief that British viewers would not 
tolerate commercial advertising with 
their entertainment. In 1958, reve- 
nues of Britain’s commercial TV 
companies totaled $134 million. 
Many of the programs, both on the 
commercial and the government- 
controlled outlets, are American in 
origin: I Love Lucy, Gunsmoke, 
The Lone Ranger, for instance. 

American motion pictures have 
long commanded an important share 
of the British audience, and since 
the 2nd World War American plays 
and musicals have been well re- 
ceived. 

France. The “American revolu- 
tion” is most conspicuous in that 
stronghold of French tradition, the 
French home. Labor-saving devices, 
mostly French-made but based on 
American ideas, are replacing hand 
drudgery. 

Production and sales of such items 
as refrigerators, washing machines, 
electric coffee grinders, mixers and 
blenders, vacuum cleaners, floor 
waxers and electric blankets—all rar- 
ities in France before the 2nd World 
War—are booming. In 1957, for the 
first time in French history, more 
dresses were sold off the rack than 
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+ 


‘LE DRUG STORE’ 


Chalk up another American 
victory in Paris. “Le Drug Store” 
has just opened on the Champs- 
Elysees. It has everything 4 
l’American newsstand: ice-cream 
sodas, trinkets, tobacco stand, 
gadgets, souvenirs. 

Only one mistake: it has drugs 
for sale, too. 

Variety (29 Apr. 59). 


were handmade for French women. 
About 2,500 stores in France, 


mostly groceries, have converted to 
self-service. And the American su- 
permarket idea is slowly catching on. 

As French housekeeping has be- 
come more American, so have the 
eating habits of large numbers of 


Frenchmen. Although six out of ten 
persons employed in Paris still go 
home for lunch, they spend less time 
over it. And the people who don’t go 
home are adopting the American 
system of “the quick bite” during the 
lunch hour. Cafeterias, sandwich 
shops, and counters are getting much 
of the lunch business that once went 
to restaurants. Factory canteens sell 
more than 800,000 meals a day in 
Paris, three times as many as are sold 
by the city’s 8,000 restaurants com- 
bined. Some factories are installing 
sandwich and soft-drink vending 
machines. Factory managers have 
found that such machines help cut 
alcohol consumption. 

Along with these great changes 


in the way the French spend the 
working day have come equally 
great changes in the way they spend 
their leisure. French factories, using 
automation and assembly-line tech- 
niques, are turning out a million 
cars a year. And Frenchmen are buy- 
ing them at a great rate, many of 
them through a French version of 
the installment plan. One French 
family in three now owns an auto- 
mobile, the highest ratio in conti- 
nental Europe. Roads and city 
streets are crowded with French mo- 
torists on the move for business or 
pleasure. Motels are beginning to ap- 
pear. So are American-style shopping 
centers in city suburbs. Superhigh- 
ways are planned. 

West Germany. Perhaps the most 
American thing about West Ger- 
many is the sense of bustle and ur- 
gency in the cities. People are busy, 
and they act as though they enjoy it. 
This is a marked contrast to the sul- 
len, driven attitude with which peo- 
ple in communist East Germany 
plod about their daily tasks. 

A good place to get this sense of 
busy-ness is in one of the many big 
department stores that have sprung 
up in West Germany since the war. 
In arrangement of shopping area and 
in variety of merchandise and serv- 
ices offered, these stores closely fol- 
low the American pattern. Stream- 
lined kitchens, modeled after Ameri- 
can types, are on sale. So are barbe- 
cue grills. Plastic coverings for floors 
and furniture are available. 

One of the most modern of the de- 
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partment stores, opened recently in 
Duisburg in the Ruhr, has a super- 
market offering 2,300 prepacked 
food items, 100 types of frozen food. 
There is a milk bar and, convenient- 
ly near, a teen-age shop where U.S.- 
style clothes and American records 
are fast-moving items. 

Germany’s excellent system of ex- 
press highways is being expanded. 
Along these roads U. S. -type gas sta- 
tions and moteR are beginning to 
spring up. Even at small inns off the 
beaten track, the tourist is likely to 
find American-type bars dispensing 
cocktails. 

The visitor to a German farm 
(14% of the West German popula- 
tion is engaged in agriculture) is 
likely to find it as mechanized as its 
American counterpart. 

Italy. In Italy, it is in cities and 
industrial areas that U. S. influence 
is most evident, even though it is 
also in the cities that communists 
show their chief political strength. 

Women are enjoying increased 
freedom. More of them are taking 
jobs in commerce and industry, few- 
er are hiring out as maids, cooks, and 
seamstresses. Family-arranged mar- 
riages are not so common as they 
used to be, and the American custom 
of “dating” is being accepted. The 
first drive-in movie has just opened 
outside of Rome. 

Department stores and supermar- 
ket chains are bringing fixed-price 
selling into markets where once long 
haggling was necessary before a bar- 


gain was struck. 


Italians are splurging on automo- 
biles, electric refrigerators (you'll 
often find them occupying a place of 
honor in the parlor), television, and 
radio sets. Competition for the con- 
sumers’ money is keen. Advertising 
campaigns copy American wasthotis. 
Prize contests, conducted mainly 
through newspapers and magazines, 
help sell soups, detergents, stock- 
ings. Quiz programs do well on TV, 
which went commercial only two 
years ago. 

Italians are going to movies and 
sports events more ‘often. And they 
are doing more automobile driving, 
frequently with a speed and alien 
don that might startle a U.S. hot- 
rodder. American- -style gas stations, 
with American-style service, are be- 
ginning to appear; so are motels. A 
system “of superhighways, with tolls 
figured out electronically by Ameri- 
can-designed equipment, is being 
built to ease trafic on the old Roman 
roads. 

On Italian farms, Americanization 
appears in improved seeds, stock, 
and poultry strains; better irrigation 
and sanitation. But the small size of 
farms, coupled with an abundance 
of labor, makes mechanization im- 
practical. 

Although the American revolu- 
tion is working out in different ways 
in different countries, some aspects 
of it are seen wherever you go. Fads 
in dress, dancing, music have spread 
from the U.S. ‘throughout Europe. 
Blue jeans are almost a uniform for 
youngsters. You can hear rock 
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roll Cusually from a jukebox) from 
Sicily to the North Cape, with teen- 
agers jumping to the beat. At inter- 
missions, you're likely to find them 
sipping a soft drink rather than the 
beer or wine of their country. The 
pinball machine (the French call it 
le tilt) is enjoying a vogue. 

Japan. Nowhere in the Orient 
have American ideas been more en- 
thusiastically adopted than in Japan. 
One out of three Japanese bought 
something on credit last year. Total 
sales of consumer goods on credit 
last year came to more than $1 bil- 
lion, television sets accounting for a 
large volume. Next came automo- 
biles, refrigerators, radios, and sew- 
ing machines. 

Programs for Japan’s 1.5 million 
TV sets (there were only 2,000 sets 
in the country in 1953) are mostly 
American imports or local imitations. 
Toll highways are being extended 
and new ones are being built, in- 
cluding an expressway in the heart 
of Tokyo. Parking is a growing prob- 
lem, and parking meters are being 
installed. 

American styles, particularly for 
casual wear, have largely replaced 
the traditional kimono for women in 
Japanese cities. Youngsters of both 
sexes don blue jeans for their play 
hours. Slacks are popular. 

In their homes, too, Japanese are 
taking to such American foods as 
popcorn, canned juices, potato chips, 
and bread. In Tokyo, big apartment 
units are replacing the: small, low 
houses of the city, giving many 


streets an American appearance. 

Africa. Trafic jams and parking 
meters now plague Nairobi, capital 
of Kenya in East Africa, where Mau 
Mau terrorists ranged only two years 
ago. Americans are popular. One na- 
tionalist leader says, “Africans like 
the personal attitudes of Americans; 
they find Americans easy to get 
along with.” 

Johannesburg, in the Union of 
South Africa, with its skyscrapers, 
miles of ities apartment build- 
ings, and industrial suburbs, looks 
more like an American city than any 
community in Europe. Johannes- 
burg department stores remind the 
visiting eae of stores in Detroit 
and Chicago, Stocks are big; many 
items of merchandise are labeled 
“Made in U.S.A.” 

Helicopters, using American crop- 
dusting techniques, spread ppt to 
destroy the malaria-bearing mosqui- 
toes that are one of the scourges of 
Leopoldville, capital of the Belgian 
Congo. The city, gateway to the 
African jungle, has 15-story build- 
ings, supermarkets, and air condi- 
tioning. 

American teams of farm experts 
and_ public-health workers have 
taught peoples of Africa new ways 
of making life easier, crops better. 

Latin America. In the Western 
hemisphere, Soviet agents are con- 
centrating their subversive drives on 
the countries of Latin America, in- 
cluding the islands of the Caribbean. 
Large have-not populations in these 
lands would seem to furnish good 
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ground for communist infiltration. 
But here, as in the rest of the free 
world, it is the American influence 
which is creating a real revolution 
in the daily lives of people. 

This revolution is most apparent 
in the large cities. There you see 
many signs of American ideas at 
work. American-style clothing is 
worn by men and women. American 
cars crowd the streets, looking for a 
spot by an American parking meter. 

In Mexico, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Colombia, Venezuela, Brazil, and 
Peru, merchandising patterns are be- 
ing revolutionized by Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. Sears guarantees its wares 
(many of them made in Latin Ameri- 
ca) and sells them at fixed prices. 
Shoppers are buying without bar- 
gaining at length, and merchants are 
setting fixed prices on goods. Time 
saving has become important. In 
Mexico City and Havana, business 
houses are skipping the afternoon 
siesta and sticking to U. S. working 
hours. 

U.S.-style English has become 
the “second language,” replacing 
French. And in the cities with clos- 
est ties to the U. S., the cocktail hour 
has replaced the social tea for after- 
noon entertaining. American styles 
in clothes, music, motion pictures, 
radio and TV programs, where avail- 
able, are accepted as quickly in Latin 
America as they are elsewhere in the 
world. 

The U.S. import which has had 
the most lasting effect in Latin 
America is a very old one, however. 


It’s the U.S. Constitution. Every 
Latin-American republic based its 
constitution on the U.S. model. 
Dictators have voided these consti- 
tutions from time to time, but the 
idea back of them has survived. 

Behind the Iron Curtain. Even 
in the Soviet Union and its satellites, 
people are being offered the hope of 
someday owning some of the things 
that make life pleasant in the free 
world: radios, household appliances, 
automobiles. This hope comes from 
an American commercial idea—in- 
stallment buying—which is catching 
on behind the loom Curtain. 

Time buying was introduced in 
communist countries last autumn 
and spread quickly. On March 3, the 
Reds announced that qualified buy- 
ers in the Soviet Union could now 
get watches, radios, cameras for 
20% down, with six months to pay. 

To students of Marxism, this rep- 
resents a complete reversal. Marxists 
talk a great deal about the elimina- 
tion of the “debtor class,” but, 
through installment buying, the 
debtor class is increasing throughout 
the Soviet world. 

In lesser ways, too, Iron Curtain 
countries are copying the U.S. 
American jazz is popular. Many 
youngsters imitate costumes popular 
ten years ago in the ULS., the “zoot 
suit,” for instance. 

Most U.S. spokesmen who carry 
on the fight of ideas against com- 
munism agree that the success of the 
“American revolution” abroad repre- 
sents a victory in the cold war. But 
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the victory may have its price, they as an instrument of the cold war. 
warn. It’s just happening. 

George V. Allen, who heads the “But,” Mr. Allen goes on, “to the 
U.S. Information agency, has this extent that the so-called American 
to say. “People may feel their way of _ cult does represent the real attitude 
life is being insidiously undermined and progress of the U.S., I wel- 
by what they regard as irresistible come it, because I like America to be 
encroachments by America on their regarded as ‘the wave of the future.’ ” 
way of doing things. We are not con- The wave seems to be gathering 
sciously pushing this Americanism _ force and speed. 


THE PERFECT ASSIST 


When the light cruiser Raleigh went to Europe back in 1928 to “show the flag,” 
I was aboard as a navy storekeeper, Ist class. 

In Constantinople, our ship was called upon by the American ambassador to 
furnish uniforms for the crew of his barge. I visited the U.S. embassy several 
times while filling the requisition. One of the young staff officers there was very 
friendly. He invited me to dinner at his home. 

I found that he lived in a beautiful house high on a hill overlooking the 
Bosporus. My life at sea had not provided much contact with gracious surround- 
ings, and as soon as I stepped in the door I felt awkward and out of place. My 
new friend’s wife, a lovely and charming Russian, received me with a warm 
smile. “My daddy was a sailor, too,” she said, and immediately I felt at ease. 

Later, when we entered the dining room, I noticed a portrait of a handsome 
man in the uniform of an officer in the czar’s Imperial Russian navy. 

“My father, Admiral Kolchak,” said my hostess, gazing affectionately at the 
picture. 

Admiral Kolchak! This was the man who had commanded the Black Sea 
fleet in 1916; who had fought the Bolshevists in Siberia in 1917; who had been 
named Supreme Ruler of Russia by the Russian government at Omsk. After 
a new Socialist administration took control, he had to resign. He had been cap- 
tured by the Bolshevists and shot to death in February, 1920. 

Yes, indeed; her daddy had been a sailor. Lt. John J. Sullivan, usw (Ret.) 
[For original reports of strikingly gracious or tactful remarks or actions, we will pay $50 on 
publication. In specific cases where we can obtain permission from the publisher to reprint, 


we will also pay $50 to readers who submit acceptable anecdotes of this type quoted ver- 
batim from books or magazines. Exact source must be given. Manuscripts cannot be returned.] 





By Donald John Giese 





Mr. Mauston and 
His Electronic Heart 


=, Surgeons of St. Joseph’s Catholic hospi- 
etal, physicians of Bethesda Lutheran hos- 
p.pital, and a Medtronic engineer join 
f forces to restore a cardiac patient to health 


ARREN G. Mauston’s heart is 
\\ now beating a steady 100,000 
times every 24 hours as it goes about 
its job of pumping 2,000 gallons of 
blood a day. But if it were not for a 
little white plastic box near his side, 
and the slender cable running from 
it through a small hole in his chest 
to a plastic patch on the wall of the 
heart itself, Mr. Mauston’s heart 
might now be still. 

Warren Mauston is an energetic 
man of 72 who looks more like 50. 
Last March he suffered a heart at- 
tack, and since then he has_ been 
making medical history. 

For several months, his heart ac- 
tion has been controlled by man- 
made electrical power in the first hu- 
man test of a new device designed to 
keep damaged hearts going after the 
heart’s own electrical system has been 
impaired. His doctors believe that he 
would have died if they had not in- 


stalled a new “pacemaker” device in 


his heart to replace the natural pace- 
maker that broke down at the time of 
his heart attack. 

The attack, his third in five years, 
came without warning on Good Fri- 
day while Mr. Mauston was flat on 
his back in Bethesda Lutheran hospi- 
tal, St. Paul, Minn., where he had 
been under treatment for a bleeding 
ulcer. 

The attack hit the nerve tissue 
that carries regulating impulses from 
the pacemaker at the top of the heart 
to the pumping chambers. 

The pacemaker is the nerve cen- 
ter that keeps the heart beating in 
thythm. With the vital connection 
broken, Mr. Mauston’s heart con- 
tinued to beat, but in slow, jerky 
spasms. From a normal 80 beats a 
minute the pulsation dropped to a 
ragged 16-30 beats. 

At one point it stopped. Warren 
Mauston was “dead” for two and a 
half minutes. His doctors got the 
heart beating with the help of drugs, 
and by pounding the chest with their 
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fists. But they didn’t know when it 
might stop again. 

Mr. Mauston’s heart condition at 
the time was what is known as “com- 
plete heart block.” Studies have 
shown: that this condition, when 
complicating a severe heart attack, is 
fatal in 90% to 100% of the cases. 

“We knew what the trouble was,” 
his family physician says, “but we 
weren't sure what we could do to re- 
pair it. Mr. Mauston was blacking 
out from lack of blood at even the 
slightest exertion. 

“We knew that electronic pace- 
makers had been installed in heart 
patients before, usually in open heart 
surgery, but they were designed for 
only temporary use. These earlier 
pacemakers were connected with one 
wire running to the heart and an- 
other fastened to the outside of the 
chest. They were designed merely to 
relieve temporarily the natural pace- 
maker. When the patient’s own 
pacemaker was functioning again, 
the wire to the heart would be pulled 
out. 

“Even so, some of the temporary 
pacemakers often caused scar tissue 
to form around the electrodes in the 
heart if left in too long. We knew 
that our patient needed a permanent, 
artificial pacemaker if he was going 
to survive—one that would continue 
to function regardless of the inevit- 
able scar tissue.” 

Mr. Mauston’s doctor had been 
closely following heart research be- 
ing done at nearby St. Joseph’s Cath- 
olic hospital. He brought his problem 


to the heart surgeons there, and they, 
in turn, called in Medtronic, Inc., a 
Minneapolis medical-equipment lab- 
oratory. A Medtronic engineer, Nor- 
man Roth, had been working on a 
permanent pacemaker for use in the 
human heart. 

As Warren Mauston’s condition 
grew worse by the hour, hurried con- 
sultations were held between the 
doctors and Medtronic technicians. 
Norman Roth said he could provide 
a new Medtronic Pacemaker rede- 
signed for permanent use; a copy of 
one successfully tried before in ex- 
perimental heart surgery on dogs, 
but not yet used to regulate a human 
heart. 

The Medtronic Pacemaker can be 
likened to an electric power plant. 
The box, or plant, contains two 400- 
hour batteries, with controls to regu- 
late voltage and the rate of impulse 
of the electrical charge that triggers 
the beat of the heart. It is about the 
size of a transistor pocket radio, and 
can be strapped to the chest or hung 
from the neck. A tiny light flashes 
each time electricity is released. ‘The 
flash of the light and the beat of the 
heart occur at the same time. 

The cable, or power line, consist- 
ing of two stainless-steel wires, is 
coated with a nonirritating plastic. 
It runs from the box through the 
chest and connects to the heart by 
means of a patch stitched to the wall 
of the heart. 

The patch, or electrical outlet, is 
a postage-stamp-size plastic square 
containing two tiny stainless-steel 
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needle electrodes. When the patch 
is sewn directly to the outside wall 
of the heart, the electrodes are sunk 
into place, permanently. The mild 
electrical charge passing between 

them triggers the beat of the heart. 
The steady man-made electrical 
charge replaces the irregular im- 
pulses sent out over the damaged 
conductive tissue. 

With everything in near readiness 
and the surgeons standing by, Maus- 
ton’s own doctor took the family 
aside and described the plan for ma- 
jor heart surgery. Mrs. Mauston and 
the two sons and daughter were 
ready to try anything that would 
help. But they left the decision up 
to Mr. Mauston himself. 

His family doctor then told Mr. 
Mauston about the plan. He ex- 


plained the advantages and disad- 
vantages; the possible benefits and 


the dangers. Warren Mauston was 
well aware that the stakes involved 
were life or death. He made his de- 
cision in exactly eight minutes. 

“He thought carefully about what 
I had told him,” his doctor recalls, 
“and then he looked up at me and 
said, ‘It sounds like a pretty good 
deal. Let’s try it.’” 

During the short time while final 
preparations were being made, Mr. 
Mauston’s condition suddenly wors- 
ened. He fainted at the slightest 
movement of his body. His doctors 
feared that he might die on the way 
to surgery. He was wheeled slowly 
to the operating room. 

Waiting for him, in green caps 


and gowns, was a team of seven doc- 
tors, made up of heart surgeons from 
St. Joseph’s hospital and staff physi- 
cians from Bethesda. Another team 
of technicians and nurses supported 
the surgeons. “I'd never seen so many 
people jammed into one room in my 
life,” Mr. Mauston recalls. 

With his patient asleep, the chief 
surgeon from St. Joseph’s made a 
sweeping incision from under the 
right shoulder to the center of the 
chest. Ribs were separated. The heart 
was exposed. The sterile Medtronic 
Pacemaker patch was quickly at- 
tached to the side of the heart with 
tiny sutures. The two electrode 
needles were sunk into their per- 
manent place in the heart’s tissue. 

The ribs were tied back in place. 
The incision was closed. The cable 
leading from the patch to the Pace- 
maker protruded from a small hole 
in the chest. The operation was com- 
pleted in 28 minutes. 

Even before he was returned from 
the recovery room to his hospital 
room, Mr. Mauston seemed better. 
His heartbeat was steady and strong. 
It no longer went into spasms of ir- 
regular beating. It was running 
smoothly on controlled charges of 
man-made electricity. 

His wife, who had not known 
about pacemakers until told about 
them by their family doctor, said that 
her husband looked much better 
when he was returned to his room 
just two hours after the operation 
had started. “I could tell the minute 
I saw him that he was stronger.” 
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Even while still unconscious from 
anesthetics, Warren Mauston began 
receiving attention as the first human 
being to have this newly designed 
bipolar Pacemaker permanently at- 
tached to his heart. Accounts of the 
successful surgery written by the St. 
Paul Dispatch’s science writer, Rob- 
ert J. R. Johnson, were flashed across 
the country by the wire services. 

When Mauston looked up from 
his hospital bed and saw the little 
white box, with its flashing light, 
that controlled the beat of his heart, 
he had mixed feelings. “The thing 
got on my nerves at first,” he says. 

“But it’s been doing such a good job 
I'm thinking of keeping it!” 

A soft- spoken, large-framed, friend- 
ly man with slightly graying hair and 
a durable sense of hime, Warren 


Mauston is resigning himself to the 
fact that he will have to take it easier 
than he has in the past. He recently 
retired from management of his 
Action-Lube Oil Co., a firm supply- 
ing special lubricants to industry. 
“My golfing days may be over but 
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I'm not going to lie around and get 
old,” he says. “I’m getting out of bed 
just as soon as I can.” The doctor 
says that won't be long now. 

His interests have recently turned 
to experiments with a_ radio-con- 
trolled Pacemaker that may eliminate 
the need for the cable protruding 
from his chest. In the new units, the 
patch on the heart will be activated 
by radio waves sent out from a small 
unit to be worn like a hearing aid. 
There will be no connection between 
the device and the patch on the heart. 

Now at home in a bed set up in 
his living room, where he can watch 
television, visit with his wife, and 
look out at his yard, Warren Maus- 
ton spends his days still trying to get 
used to the idea that he is a pioneer 
in the development of an apparatus 
that will save countless lives. 

“[ keep busy reading and thinking, 
and wondering what science will do 
next,” he says. “I don’t worry about 
the Pacemaker any more. I’ve lived a 
full life and I'd be foolish to spend 
the rest of it worrying.” 


PECTOR CALLS 


The inspector of a Paris banking corporation was sent into the provinces to 
check on the branch offices. In a small, sleepy town he entered the counting 


room and found it empty. 


Peeping through a door to a back room, he saw the six bank employees 
animatedly playing cards. The indignant inspector pushed the alarm button with 
the intention of frightening the employ ees. The bell rang loudly in the street, 


but the men played on undisturbed. 


A few minutes later, however, a waiter from a café across the street stepped 
into the bank with six apéritifs on a tray. 


Minneapolis Star (26 Jan. ’59). 





By Flora Lewis 





The Hole in East Germany's Head 


Berlin is the site of a trepanning 


operation for escape 


A FRENCH PHYSICIAN recently vis- 
A ited the main clinic in a large 
East German city. He found only 
one doctor on duty there. She was 
a distraught, red-eyed woman, so 
overworked that she was near col- 
lapse. The clinic had gleaming new 
equipment, its beds were filled with 
patients, but it tried to function with 
only one doctor. 

“We were eight on the medical 
staff here,” she whispered. “Sudden- 
ly I found myself alone. The others 
have all fled west through Berlin. 
As soon as someone else is brought 
in to look after the patients, I'll go, 
too. Then it will be his turn.” 

Since 1949 more than 2 million 
East Germans have ducked under 
the iron curtain. That’s as many as 
the population of Philadelphia. Still 
they come towards the setting sun— 
the communists say, “from tomorrow 
into yesterday.” They move furtive- 
ly, alone or in small family groups, 
but they add up to 200, 000 ev ery 
vear. 

' The existence of West Berlin as 
a free island, with air communica- 
tions to West Germany, makes this 
possible. Some 50,000 East Berliners 


either work in West Berlin or must 
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EAST 
BERLIN 


pass through it every day. So escape 
is easy; you have just to take the ele- 
vated or subway and pretend that 
vou are about your daily business. 
The guards aren’t able to do more 
than spot-check the crowd. 

The escapes, high American ofh- 
cials think, made Moscow decide it 
had to clamp down on Berlin. The 
tide of refugees has reached such 
proportions that it undermines the 
long-range plans for communism in 
Germany. 

The drain on the East German la- 
bor force, a drop of 6% in seven 
vears, has begun to hurt. The future 
labor force has shrunk even more 
drastically: a decline since 1951 of 
17% in the population aged 15 or 
less, while the pensioners whom re- 
maining workers must toil to feed in- 
creased by 12%. East Germany is 
one of the few countries with a di- 
minishing, aging population and a 
falling birth rate. 

The yearly loss to communism of 
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some 200,000 pairs of hands might 
not seem so drastic compared to the 
600 more that Red China gives it 
every minute. But with those East 
German hands has gone a growing 
proportion of skills. As the most in- 
dustrially skilled of the communistic 
states, East Germany is expected to 
contribute an outsize share of the 
technical know-how needed to make 
good Nikita Khrushchev’s goal of 
eventually outproducing the capital- 
ist world. 

As in the Soviet Union, East Ger- 
man leaders have launched huge 
programs to train whole corps of 
technicians and scientists. But un- 
like walled-in Russia, East Germany 
has a hole in the head: West Berlin. 
Faster than new brains can be edu- 
cated and new skills developed, they 
are pouring out. 

Last year alone, one in every ten 
doctors escaped. The flight of doc- 
tors has swelled to the point where 
public health has become a real prob- 
lem. 

Teachers and students have joined 
the exodus in numbers that weaken 
the school system. In 1958, they in- 
cluded one in every 25 university 
and polytechnic students and a total 
of 3,297 teachers, enough to educate 


a good-sized city. 
This is a new development. It 


took the communists by 
After the party leaders, no one in 
communist societies lives as well as 
the intellectuals, a term the commun- 
ists use for all who earn their liveli- 
hood with brains and special know- 


surprise. 


ledge. And yet, last year 9,665 of 
them fled, a rise of a third over 1957. 
In private, East German communists 
say flatly, “The drain is bleeding us 
white.” 

When Khrushchev visited East 
Berlin last summer, he made a sharp 
and scolding public speech. He told 
the inmates of his earth-bound satel- 
lites that they were getting huge new 
industrial duties to perform for the 
Soviet bloc, that intellectuals and 
technicians were essential to the job, 
and that smart communists would 
know how to buy them 

“We will pay them more than the 
richest businesses and companies,” 
he said. “We will give them a good 
income, a country villa, and so on.’ 
Did politics get in their way? 
Khrushchev grandly offered a one- 
sided truce. “Let them leave the 
cuestion of political convictions out 
of the game, he said, “and they can 
come to us as chemists, as scholars.” 

But Khrushchev was wrong. The 
pampered intellectuals had already 
been given their television sets, their 
good apartments, their cars, their ex- 
tra pay. Still they kept on leaving. 
At a loss to explain the criminal im- 
pudence of people who don’t want 
to be communists—even rich com- 
munists—the tubby, goateed East 
German leader Walter. Ulbricht in- 
sists that they are victims of “West- 
ern slave trafhic.” 

Before six months were out, 
Khrushchev himself had changed 
his tune. Free West Berlin, which 
makes possible a flood of refugees 
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who otherwise could only trickle 
across mined and_barbed-wired 
borders, is a “dangerous cancer,” he 
said in Moscow last December. 

The refugees are glad enough to 
explain what drove them from their 
homes and jobs, although most in- 
sist that their identities be concealed 
for the protection of relatives and 
colleagues they reluctantly left be- 
hind. Here, with the exceptions of a 
famous academician and a scientist, 
they are given names not their own. 

Hans Krueger’ $ escape so startled 
the East German regime that it an- 
nounced he had been kidnaped. He 
is a compact, square-faced man of 
40 who had been a union official. 
But one night this winter, he got on 
the East Berlin elevated railway 
with a large suitcase. He was deter- 
mined to spend the rest of his life 
where he “can be free. That’s not a 
phrase,” he said, “it’s a simple fact.” 

Unluckily, there was one of the 
sporadic police checks in the car he 
chose. Luggage of any kind is a 
magnet for the iron- faced, green- 
helmeted Volkspolizei whose job it 
is to catch travelers bound to illegal 
destinations. They pounced on 
Krueger. 

“I had hot flashes of fear,” he re- 
lated, “but I had a story prepared. I 
said I was going to the Nauen rail- 
road station, on the other side of 
West Berlin, to catch a train for Wis- 
lar in East Germany. The police 
asked what time the train left, the 
track number, and the route, to see 
if they could trap me. I’d taken the 


. trouble to look it up in the timetable, 


and I rattled off the answers. I was 
terrified, but they believed me.” 

Many who pass through the refu- 
gee camp are links in a chain reac- 
tion, people whose friends have fled 
and who fear the police will blame 
them for helping arrange the defec- 
tion. Krueger's flight caused a second 
departure, but in another way. A 
girl he knew was called to the secret 
police and assigned to follow him 
west and report on him. 

She tracked down Krueger and 
told him what had happened. They 
were married last Christmas. 

About half those who flee are un- 
der 25 years of age, people who can 
hardly remember anything else but 
life under communism. 

“I'm not afraid of work,” a pert 
blonde said, “but I want to study and 
work at something I'll enjoy. I don’t 
want to be a cog.” At 23, she had 
distinguished herself as a champion 
gymnast, traveled to Moscow, Buda- 
pest, Sofia, even Peiping, to compete. 
But she still felt herself a cog in a 
giant machine. She explained that 
when she asked for a revised training 
schedule that would leave her time 
for school, she had been sharply 
scolded. 

“I was told that after all the money 
the state had spent on training me 
to be a champion, it would almost 
be economic sabotage to take time 
out. They call that sport!” 

Oddly enough, the West German 
government is almost as worried as 
the communists at what is happen- 
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ing to the East German population. 
West Germany has two fundamental 
fears. One is that when eventually 
all Germany is reunited, the territory 
now ruled by communists will have 
become a vast slum, inhabited only 
by fanatics, drudges, and _ social 
dregs. The second is that if depopu- 
lation goes on too long, Poles or Rus- 
sians might move in and claim it as 
Slav land forever. 

So the Bonn government keeps 
broadcasting appeals to the people 
in the East to hold out as long as they 
can, Particularly, it has urged doc- 
tors to stay. Those who come are 
given haven, but they are asked not 
to come unless they feel that they 
must. 

The number of government ofh- 
cials who escape is surprising. There 


are even many party members and 
secret police. Figures for two recent 
months are typical. In October last 


year, among those who fled were 
365 communists, 63 soldiers and off- 
cers, 46 members of various police 
forces. In November, 272 party 
members escaped, as well as 53 from 
the armed forces and 47 from the 
police, including two from the se- 
cret service. Some 900 policemen de- 
fected in 1958. 

Some of the refugees are famous, 
and cost East Germany as much in 
prestige as in specialized knowledge. 
One such was a museum director. 
Another was Prof. Joseph Haemel, 
a renowned dermatologist and rector 
of Jena university. He was brought 
to an East Berlin press conference to 


speak on the wonders of cultural life 
under communism just before cere- 
monies marking the university's 
400th anniversary. The conference 
was a fiasco because the rector never 
showed up. He was at the West Ber- 
lin refugee center. 

Whole universities, like the East 
Asian institute at Leipzig, have shut 
down for lack of professors. A con- 
struction enterprise in Teltow folded 
up like a nomad’s camp when all of 
its 40 workers, manager, accountant, 
architects, draftsmen, went west. An 
oil-exploration scheme was shelved 
because the senior geologist and 
most of his assistants Hed and there 
was no one to take over. Youngsters 
just out of school run whole shops 
in Leipzig textile mills because ex- 
perienced shop supervisors have 
gone. 

“West Berlin is what keeps the 
people who stay behind from giving 
up completely,” a ruddy-faced veter- 
inarian from Thuringia said. He 
was an outspoken, hard-fisted coun- 
tryman. Though he had no use for 
the regime, he would have remained 
to care for his neighbors’ pigs and 
cows and horses. But he fled for his 
children’s sake, determined that they 
should grow up where truth is re- 
spected and no one is shamed for 
worshiping God. 

“If it weren’t for the children, I 
could have held out in that snivel 
system as long as I knew I could 
come to West Berlin occasionally to 
get a breath of air.” 

What is left of the East German 
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population is mostly sullen and sur- 
ly, subdued on the surface alone. 
And too little of that dynamic Ger- 
man efficiency and technique is be- 
ing left to serve the needs of com- 
munism. 

Dr. Walter Przybyla represents a 
particularly valuable bit of that tech- 
nique. He is a short, squat man of 56 
and that is his real name, for he said 
he left no one he cared for behind 
and had ro need for caution. A sci- 
entific writer who specialized in 
wartime uranium research, he was 
whisked off to the Soviet Union in 
1945. There he spent ten years, well- 
paid, flattered, indulged in every 
whim but the right to go home. 

His three daughters grew up in 
Russia, and w hen at last the family 


was permitted to go back to Germany 
in 1955, they settled happily in East 
Berlin, supposing that no better life 
existed in the world. 

But his teen-age girls, 


learning 


from school friends where they 


MYSTERY STORY 
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Milwaukee, Wis., 
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could get forbidden Western news- 
papers, grew restless. They began to 
complain that being “home” was in 
many ways as bleak as their isolated 
life in Russia and in some ways 
worse. 

Trouble at the East Berlin Acade- 
my of Sciences, where he worked, 
finally made him listen to his daugh- 
ters. A colleague had fled, and Dr. 
Przybyla was accused of knowing 
about it beforehand. So one day 
shortly before Christmas, they sat on 
the Berlin subway with secretaries, 
housewives, students on ordinary er- 
rands, and tried for an agonizing 
half hour to look as though they rode 
that line each day. 

Some two weeks later, sitting in a 
West Berlin cafe, Dr. Przybyla took 
stock of his new surroundings and 
all that had happened to him since 
the war. 

“T'll tell you how it feels,” he said. 
“We've no place to live, but I feel 
that I’ve really come home at last.” 


Ist-grade teacher in the laboratory school at Alverno college, 


wrote and published a children’s book called The Littlest 


Her pupils, who watched the book grow from stories told in class to a 
printed volume, were fascinated by the project. They began writing books of 


their own. 


One was perhaps the shortest book you could find anywhere. It was com- 
posed of a sheet of paper, folded into four pages. On the front was the title 


Swift Things. 


Inside was a crude but lively sketch of a deer. 


And beneath the deer was this penciled text: “A deer is very swift, but God 


is already there.” 


Milwaukee Journal (20 May ’56). 
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How to Honor Your 
Father and Your Mother 


It takes skill, tact, and honesty to fulfill 
the spirit of the 4th Commandment 





EALING FAIRLY with aging 
parents requires great skill, 
tact, and honesty. Many 


D 











adults find it almost impossible to 
realize that the strong, protective 
hands that guided them as children 
are strong no longer, and that their 
parents now heed loving care them- 


selves. But such is often the case. 
Indeed, with people now living 
much longer than they used to, the 
problem of what we owe our parents 
becomes more pressing all the time. 

It is a psychiatric truth that where 
our parents are concerned we have 
an ambivalent attitude: we love 
them, but we also resent them. 
Throughout our formative years 
they were the custodians of law and 
order. Often, for our own good, they 
had to frustrate or discipline us. And 
none of these painful episodes is 
really forgotten. Memories of them 
still exist in us subconsciously, and 
the corresponding resentments exist, 
too. So, when parents reach the stage 
where they are, in a sense, at the 


mercy of their children, then the 
children should prayerfully consider 
what they do. 

I remember a case in my own 
home town in Tennessee. A certain 
man had a small farm that supported 
him and his wife quite well. His 
only daughter taught school nearby. 
She was much attached to her fa- 
ther. 

When her father was dying, he 
called her to his bedside and said, 


“Emily, when I am gone, I want you 


*© 1959 by Smiley Blanton and Arthur Gordon, and reprinted with the permission of 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 273 pp. $4.95. 
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to look after your mother. Promise 
me that you will.” 

So the daughter did promise, and 
she meant every word of it. 

The mother had always been ac- 
tive. Though now in her 70's, she 
kept house, cooked the meals, and 
looked after the chickens. 

Emily moved back to the farm- 
house, and took over completely. If 
she found her mother working in the 
kitchen, she would say, “Mother, 
you re not strong enough to be doing 
this. You must rest and. let me do the 
work.” Whenever her mother want- 
ed to bake a cake, or work in the 
garden, or feed the chickens, Emily 
was right there to restrain her. 

The neighbors, who certainly 


were not psychiatrists, had an un- 
easy feeling that Emily was taking 


out some sort of spite on her mother 
Cunconsciously, of course), and was 
really punishing her by not letting 
her do anything. Whenever they vis- 
ited the house they would find Emily 
cooking the dinner or setting the 
table or bustling around while her 
mother sat unhappily in a rocking 
chair. 

Now, no one can live without a 
sense of being needed. After about 
two years of this enforced inactivity, 
the mother died, and I have always 
thought it was simply because she 
was so unhappy that she did not 
want to live any longer. 

In her conscious mind, Emily was 
following her father’s dying wish. 
But in her unconscious mind she 
was satisfying impulses of resent- 


ment and jealousy, and it is hardly 
too farfetched to say that she finally 
succeeded in killing her mother. 

Here was a case of hidden resent- 
ment on the part of child expressing 
itself in cruel oversolicitude. But re- 
sentment is a two-way street. I have 
seen just as many cases where elderly 
people seemed to delight in making 
life difficult for their children, possi- 
bly because the children could still 
lead full and active lives while they 
could not. 

A woman of 40 came to see me in 
great distress. She was an only child; 
her father had just died. She felt 
that her mother, who was approach- 
ing 80, should under no circum- 
stances continue to live in the house 
by herself. But she had just spent 
two weeks visiting her, and she was 
in despair. 

“Every day I spent with my moth- 
er was a nightmare,” she said. “I had 
my ten-year-old daughter with me, 
and my mother corrected her con- 
stantly. She told me that I was not 
raising the child properly, that I had 
no control of her. 

“I could do nothing right. When 
I tried to wash the dishes, she ob- 
jected to my method. When I tried 
to put them on the shelf, she said it 
was the wrong place. She did not 
even approve of the way I made my 
bed! Wher on earth can I do? I can’t 
let my mother live alone. And yet 
how can I have her live with me un- 
der these circumstances? My hus- 
band couldn’t stand it for a week!” 

“Your first duty,” I told her, “is to 
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your husband and your child. It’s ob- 
vious that your mother cannot live 
with you. You must arrange for 
someone to stay with her, or have 

her go to some place where she can 
be cared for.” 

“But why is she so difficult? What 
have I done?” 

“You haven’t done anything,” I 
said, “except have a husband and a 
child and a busy, useful life. Your 
mother has none of these, now. And 
so she resents your having them 

“But what if she won't tag any- 
one live with her? What if she re- 
fuses to be cared for by strangers? I 
have a feeling she will.” 

“In that case,” I told her gently, 
“all you can do is let her live what's 
left of her life in her own way.” 

The reluctance of children to 
leave an aged parent alone in the old 
homestead is understandable, but it 
can lead to trouble. Often older peo- 
ple are so set in their ways that they 
will not move in with another elder- 
ly person in similar circumstances. 
Or they shrink from the thought of 
entering an old people’s He Or 
lack ar income may make this im- 
possible. 

In such cases, the simplest solu- 
tion often seems to be to move them 
into the home of a married son or 
daughter. But this can be risky. No 
matter how large a house the mar- 
ried couple may have, an in-law situ- 
ation is created that may easily be- 
come intolerable. 

I remember one such case that in- 


volved a lady of 90. Her mind was 


keen; she was quite witty, read a lot, 
and kept up with the times. She 
lived in a village not far from San 
Francisco. Her ancestors had come 
to California in the gold rush, and 
her whole life had been spent there. 
When her husband died, her chil- 
dren persuaded her to come East and 
live with one of them. 

This old lady was an ardent pro- 
hibitionist. One of her sons had died 
of alcoholism, and she had become 
a fanatic on the subject of drinking. 
She also objected to smoking, to 

card playing. Her son and daughter- 
in-law lived in suburban New York. 
He and his wife often had a drink or 
two in the evening, and both of them 
smoked. They had four children 
who had all the good and bad quali- 
ties of today’s adolescents. 

No sooner had grandmother set- 
tled in the house than problems 
arose. Should they serve drinks in 
front of her? Should they smoke? 
After much debate, they decided to 
try to spare her feelings. They 
sneaked cigarettes in the kitchen, 
and highballs in their bedroom. 

This was quite a strain, but the 
real problem arose when the son had 
to bring home to dinner persons who 
expected to be offered cocktails. 
Again the question arose: what to 
do? They decided not to serve 
drinks. Their guests did not react to 
this with noticeable gladness. 

Meanwhile, grandma kept an- 
nouncing that the grandchildren 
were lacking in the training that she 


had had when she was young. This 
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did not endear her to the young 
folks. 

The situation groaned on for 
about six months. Then one day 
grandmother came downstairs and 
said, “I have packed my clothes, and 
I’m going home. | just don’t fit in 
here. I love you all, but you would 
be happier w ithout me.” And off she 
went. 

Such problems are not always 
solved so easily. Many persons have 
a strong aversion to “putting their 
parents in a home.” This is a hold- 
over from the days when homes for 
the aged often were dismal, cheer- 
less places with poor food, no rec- 
reational facilities, and little or no 
medical care. No doubt such places 
still exist, but in recent years great 
strides have been made, and very 


often the elderly person would be in- 


finitely happier in an_ institution 
than in the home of a son or daugh- 
ter. 

Not long ago a woman came to 
me in a state of agitation because she 
had come home to find her mother 
crying. The mother, an elderly wom- 
an with severe arthritis, lived with 
her daughter’s family. She could sit 
in a wheel chair, but spent most of 
her time in her room. 

“She has a TV set,” her daughter 
told me, “and she doesn’t complain. 
But I have a feeling that she is very 
unhappy. I wish I knew what to do 
about it.” 

I asked the daughter if I might 
talk to her mother. She consented. 
I found the old lady to be a very in- 
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telligent woman. She realized that 
the family was trying to be kind, and 
she was grateful. But her daughter 
was wold ed in many outside activi- 
ties. The children had their own 
world. And her son-in-law had little 
time to give her? 

I said to the daughter, “You know, 
your mother is left alone in the 
house most of the time, and it is just 
as if she were in prison. She can't 
get out. She has no one to talk to. 
W hy don’t you put her in a home 
where she could be with other old 
people?” 

She said, indignantly, “What 
would the neighbors think? We are 
quite able to care for mother. I just 
wouldn't feel right about putting 
her in a home!” 

I said, “What the neighbors think, 
or even what you feel, isn’t as im- 
portant as your mother’s happiness, 
is it? In some cases it might be un- 
kind to put an elderly person in a 
home. But in this case, since your 
mother is willing to go, I think 
would be best for everyone.” 

Reluctantly, the daughter 
sented, and an excellent place was 
found for the mother. The home 
provided entertainment and activi- 
ties for the old people. Each “guest” 
was expected to do what he could to 
make life interesting or amusing. 
One woman who had been a milli- 
ner made hats. Others who had been 
in the theatrical world put on shows. 
Card games were arranged. Far 
from being a sad, dreary place, it 
was a happy, cheerful one. 


con- 
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The 4th Commandment orders 
us to honor our parents, but it does 
not require that we dislocate our 
own lives. Very often we psychia- 
trists see cases where a dutiful 
daughter remains with a widowed 
mother at the expense of her own 
happiness, sometimes even refusing 
marriage because her conscience will 
not permit her to “leave mother”; and 
mother lacks the wisdom and un- 
selfishness to urge her to go. Almost 
always this leads to resentment on 
the part of the person making the 
sacrifice, although such resentment 
may be sternly repressed. 

[It has been said that the elderly 
tend to be emotional extremists; to 
some extent, I think this is true. I 
have had the opportunity to observe 
many persons moving through suc- 
cessive stages of dev elopment. I have 
noticed that the tendency always is 
for personal characteristics to be- 
come more accentuated as the person 
crows older, A talkative person be- 
comes garrulous; one with hypo- 
chondriacal leanings becomes more 
preoccupied with his health; one 
who is “close” with money becomes 
stingy; one with a sense of inferior- 
ity w ill grow more timid. 

But conversely, and happily, 
person who learns to love in his 
early or middle years will love more 
as he grows older. A person who 
learns to discipline himself will be- 
come more disciplined. A person 
who teaches himself tolerance will 
become more tolerant. 

I have known some magnificent 
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older persons whose lives represent- 
ed the highest form of selflessness. 
Each had divested himself of his 
natural egocentricity: stripped it off, 
layer by layer, as he moved through 
life until there was almost none left. 

The long journey from the selfish- 
ness and egotism of childhood is 
never easy, and inevitably there are 
some older people who have not 
traveled very far along the road. 
Such of the aged can be very trying, 
especially to children who feel re- 
sponsible for them. They are often 
nothing but spoiled children them- 
selves, ‘anid they must be prevented, 
gently but firmly, from interfering 
too drastically with other lives. 

Many times I have seen domi- 
neering mothers, grown old and 
lonely, resort to the most incredible 
tricks to get attention. Sometimes 
they feign illness so that their de- 
voted son or daughter will leave, at 
least temporarily, the “unworthy per- 
son” they have married, and rush to 
their side. Sometimes, denied en- 
trance to their child’s home, they set 
up housekeeping across the street, 
where they can watch and interfere. 

Many other parents are eager, out- 
going souls who retain their own en- 
thusiasm for life despite the fact that 
they have grown old. These are the 
people who, when their children 
grow up, develop new hobbies, in- 
terest themselves in civic affairs, take 
trips, and plunge so enthusiastically 
into a heightened tempo of living 
that they remain busy and creative 
to the end of their days. 
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In between the extremes are many 
older persons who do need help from 
their children. In general, I think the 
best rule for the children is this: try 
to help your parents in the way they 
wish to be helped. Sometimes what 
you think they want is not what they 
wantat all. 

For example, I knew one couple 
in their 70’s whose son was an air- 
line oficial. He was forever offering 
his parents free trips by plane. 

But the old couple did not like to 
fly. Indeed, they did not care much 
for trav eling. T hey lived in a lovely 
mountain area of North Carolina 
and were quite content to work in 
their garden and watch the changing 
seasons. They had a pond where the 
wild birds stopped in their migra- 
tions, and this gave them much 
pleasure. They did not want to leave 
home. 

Their son just could not see their 
point. He thought his parents must 
lead a dull life. It took me quite a 
while to persuade him that he should 
not force gifts, such as the proposed 
trips, on his parents, that it embar- 
rassed them to have to refuse. 

The most important thing in deal- 
ing with aging parents is simply 
kindness: kindness based on under- 
standing, sympathy, and love. Some- 
times this course requires a little 
more imagination than we are accus- 
tomed to using. Just as it is difficult 
to realize that our children are grow- 
ing into independent beings who no 
longer need us, so it is often hard to 
understand that our parents have 


grown old and may need our help. 

It is dificult, when you are feeling 
well and strong yourself, to realize 
what it is like to feel ill and weak. 
It is not easy, when you know you 
are needed, to understand the fear of 
not being aeedied. It is almost im- 
possible, when you are full of 
important plans for the future, to 
visualize a state of being where the 
future seems to hold nothing of im- 
portance. 

Yet older people face these prob- 
lems daily, and it is not surprising 
that a feeling of futility crowds in on 
them. Often, one of them has lost 
the person he or she loved most in 
the world. They look ahead and see 
nothing but gathering shadows. 
They may begin to ask themselves, 
what's the use of any thing? 

That is when the younger gener- 
ation must come to their. aid, not 
only with material things, but with 
love, to sustain and heal and com- 
fort. It is impossible to exaggerate 
the power of love in human affairs: 
it is the keystone of the arch of liv- 
ing; in the last analysis, it is life it- 
self. And the amazing thing about 
love is that giving it is just as re- 
warding as receiving it. When we 
are young, we usually think of love 
in terms of getting. But as we grow 
older we begin to see that the only 
way to keep it is by giving it away. 

Give this love to elderly people, 
and let them give it back to you. 
That is the best way to honor your 
father and your mother. And a good 
way to find happiness yourself. 
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S ach Dy il Gilt 


A simple philosophy of life sustains a family 
stricken with muscular dystrophy 


, 4 ENONAH CHAMBERS is a Viva- 
\\— scious, brown-haired woman 
who lives with her husband and 
their eight children in a pleasant 
suburb of Atlanta, Ga. You would 
never dream, from the busy life she 
leads, that the shadow of tragedy 
hangs over her every minute of every 
day. 

This mother must watch five of 
her children die. They have muscu- 
lar dystrophy. There is no cure for it. 

But the disease kills slowly, and 
until it does, the children must be 
cared for. After Mrs. Chambers gets 
her husband, Ralph, off to work at 
6a.mM. and the children off to 
school, all well fed and scrubbed, 
she herself goes to work, selling real 
estate. In the evening, she sees to it 
that her children do their homework 
and then tucks each into bed. 

She also finds time to be active in 
her church, to serve as treasurer of 
Atlanta’s Muscular Dystrophy asso- 
ciation, to visit every one of the 125 
patients in the area regularly, and to 
handle all the many problems their 
families can’t handle for them 


*S7th St. at 8th Ave., 


New York City 19. 


And there is one more thing, Al- 
though she can drive a car, she can’t 
reach up to comb her hair, bend 
down to buckle her shoes, or lift 
even the smallest of her children. 
For she has muscular dystrophy, too. 

There’s really nothing new in 
Wenonah Chambers’ philosophy of 
life. It is made up of the same in- 
gredients that have long served man- 
kind: the love of God and his chil- 
dren, the joy of activity and 
accomplishment, the thrill of bring- 
ing happiness to others, and the 
satisfaction of knowing that you've 
done your best. What Wenonah 
Chambers adds to this recipe for liv- 
ing is nothing less than herself, all 
of herself, every day. 

“I'm really very fortunate,” she 
told me. “Most people don’t like to 
think about death, and they put off 
doing the things they would like to 
do before they die. I used to do that 
myself. But when you have an in- 
curable disease, you can’t help think- 
ing about dying, and you don’t put 
off things any more. I find myself 
doing all I possibly can do, every 
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day, and I’m that much happier for 
it. Tm sure that if people lived each 
day as if it were going to be their 
last day on earth, and did all the 
good things they 'd been putting off 
doing, they'd be happy, too.” 

The Chambers’ eight children are 
Nona, 16; Nicky, 13. Jerry, 11 Che 
wanted to be a priest); Eddie, nine; 
Bonnie, eight; Peter, six; Christina, 
five; and David, three. 

Seven years ago, when Ralph and 
Wenonah were 31, they were as 
happy as a young couple could pos- 
sibly be. Even as a child, when 
Wenonah was asked what she want- 
ed to be when she grew up, she’d 
say promptly, “A mother.” Now she 
had five beautiful children. 

Theirs was a close-knit family; 
they worked together, played to- 


gether, went camping together. We- 

nemah and Ralph, having sought 
many years in vain for answers that 
would satisfy their searching ques- 
tions about God, had finally found 


those answers in the Catholic 
Church. Ralph had a good job as a 
machinist, and W enonah added to 
the family income by writing articles 
for religious magazines 

One “night, when helping Nicky, 
then six years old, with his bath, she 
noticed that one of his arms was 
slightly smaller than the other. Soon 
she saw that he had difficulty pick- 
ing up toys that other children lifted 
with ease. One day he came home 
from the Ist grade in tears. He had 
had trouble getting up the stairs, and 


his dragging heels had left black 
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marks on the steps. A teacher had 
made him scrub them, on hands and 
knees. 

“There must be something awful 
bad the matter with me, mommie,” 
he said to his mother r. “I just never 
feel good any more.’ 

A doctor had examined Nicky 
and said, kindly but bluntly, ‘ ‘Your 
child has progressive muscular dys- 
trophy. We don’t know what causes 
it, and there is no cure. Take him 
home, and make him as happy as 
you can, Children who are diag- 
nosed in early childhood do not live 
to reach adolescence.” 

She knew she couldn’t hide the 
news from Ralph, so she told him 
immediately. He held his wife and 
his boy in his arms. At least, they 
would face it together. 

Soon Nicky was the lord of the 
manor. If he didn’t feel like eating 
his oatmeal at breakfast and ate just 
bread and jelly, how could his moth- 
er force him? If he said he had a 
stomach-ache, how could she make 
him go to school—even though she 
suspected the stomach-ache would 
go away by ten o'clock? 

Mrs. Chambers determined to 
find out all she could about muscu- 
lar dystrophy. There was, she dis- 
covered, precious little to learn. The 
disease is not contagious, but it is 
often hereditary, though neither she 
nor Ralph had ever heard that any- 
one in their families had had it. 
Somehow, for no apparent reason, 
the muscles lose the power to con- 
tract, like worn-out elastic; and then 
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they wither away from disuse. It 
isn't the disease itself that kills. 
Rather, there comes a time when the 
patient’s chest muscles are so weak- 
ened that he can hardly breathe. 
Then pneumonia, or even a cold, 
may prove fatal. 

The muscular-dystrophy associa- 
tions of America, which raise funds 
for research and patient care, were 
just getting started then. Mrs. Cham- 
bers became a charter member of the 
Atlanta group and threw herself into 
its work. Perhaps the money she 
raised would help find a cure! 

And she visited other patients. 
Her first call was to a dilapidated 
house where, she’d been told, she’d 
find two teen-age brothers in ad- 
vanced stages of the disease. 

She was not prepared for what she 
saw when she went into their barren 
room. Nobody ever is. You can read 
about patients with advanced mus- 
cular dystrophy, look at pictures of 
them; but not until you really see 
them with your own eyes does the 
horror hit home. 

The two boys were squatting on 
their beds like little old tailors. Their 
sticklike legs had doubled up under 
them, permanently; their feet were 
curled up like claws. Their chests 
were emaciated, their spines bent. 
Their heads seemed grotesquely 
large on their wasted necks and nar- 
row shoulders, and their arms were 
thin and shapeless. They seemed to 
be conscious only of their own mis- 
ery as they sat waiting to die. 

Wenonah was horrified. On the 


way home, she resolved that she 
would never permit Nicky to know 
such degradation, Next morning, 
Nicky ate his oatmeal. Next morn- 
ing, Nicky went to school. Before 
long, he was his old self, a little mis- 
cliievous, perhaps, but self-reliant 
and brave. 

One night she heard him tossing 
on his bed and went in to help. He 
had cramps in his thighs, intermit- 
tent spasms of agony, as the muscles 
contracted. 

“Oh, Nicky, Nicky,” she said, 
bending over him, “does it hurt 
bad?” 

“Yes, mommie,” he said. “But cry- 
ing doesn’t help.” 

Months passed, and then one day 
she found herself, as in a nightmare 
she’d had before, staring not at 
Nicky’s arms, but at Jerry's! One 
was smaller than the other. Diagno- 
sis: positive. 

“Dear God, how many more?” 
She lived with that fear, and it be- 
came real. Next it was Eddie who 
began walking with that peculiar 
roll and, too often, falling down. Di- 
agnosis: positive. 

“How many more, O Lord?” 
Now even little Peter. Diagnosis: 
positive. 

The girls seemed to be spared. 
“How lucky you are, Christina,” she 
thought one ‘day as she bathed the 
laughing child. Wenonah started to 
take ber out of the bath, and then, 
suddenly, there was a cold and ugly 
terror in her heart. She couldn't lift 
the child out of the tub. 
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She tried to convince herself that 
it was her imagination. She was 
pregnant again; surely this was just 
another of a pregnant woman’s crazy 
illusions. But it was no illusion when 
she couldn’t lift a kettle of water oft 
the stove. No illusion when she 
couldn’t sweep the floor. One day, 
she could delude herself no longer, 
and she crumpled on the bed in 
tears. She had muscular dystrophy, 
too! 

What do you think of when you 
first realize that you are going to die 
of a wasting disease? 

“The children!” Mrs. Chambers 
says. “What will happen to the chil- 
dren, if you should die and leave 
them? That's what you think of 


first. And then you remember God, 
and you pray. And when you say, 


‘Thy will be done,’ you are suddenly 

thankful that you have been pray- 
ing all along, that you have come to 
know the discipline of prayer. For 
when you say, “Thy will be done,’ 
you mean it. You know that you are 
part of God's plan, that there is a 
reason for all this.” 

She was afraid the disease would 
affect her unborn baby. But little 
David turned out to be a perfect 
child. Now three, he still shows no 
sign of the disease. Nor do Christy 
and Nona. But Mrs. Chambers’ 
early hope, that only the boys would 
be affected, has proved fruitless. 
Little Bonnie no longer skips. She 
often falls down. And often she goes 
to her room and sits alone, crying 
without tears. 


“Despite what has happened,” she 
told me, “we are glad we brought 
these children into the world. No 
matter what happens now, we have 
given to each one the gift of life. 
We have made it possible for each 
one of our children to enter the king- 
dom of heaven and live in eternal 
e ” 
oy. 

The Chambers children seem to 
appreciate their gift. At any rate, 
they are all wonderful kids, unsel- 
fish, unspoiled. They have no time 
for self-pity, because they think of 
others. Recently, going home with 
his mother from a medical examina- 
tion, during which he'd been told 
that his chest muscles had almost de- 
generated, Nicky saw the tears in 
his mother’s eyes. He patted her 
hand. “Don’t worry, mommie,” he 
said comfortingly. “I’m young. You 
won't lose me for a long time yet.” 

Nor have the children given up. 
They take their vitamins, clean their 
plates, drink their milk (ten quarts 
a day!). Their legs have not doubled 
under them; their feet have not 
curled up, as do those of many suf- 
ferers. Just the other night, Mrs. 
Chambers, going into Nicky’s room 
at midnight to turn him, saw a 
strange lump at the foot of his bed. 
He had gone to bed with his ortho- 
pedic shoes on, to keep his feet from 
drawing up as he slept. 

Both Jerry and Nicky are altar 
boys. One night when I was there, 
Jerry told me he was serving early 
Mass that week. “I have to get up at 
6:15 a.m. tomorrow!” he said proudly. 
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You’d never have known, that 
night I was there, that there was 
anything at all the matter with the 
Chambers kids or their mother. As 
Ralph puttered industriously about 
the house, fixing things, the school- 
age children sat quietly around the 
dining-room table, doing their home- 
work. Their mother flitted from 
work table to nursery, checking 
homework, putting Christy and Da- 
vid and Peter to bed, now giving a 
word of encouragement, now a re P- 
rimand. She had been up since 5 
A.M. “I just don’t feel right, lying 


in bed while my husband goes to 
work without breakfast.” 

Another evening, while Ralph 
and Nona kept the home fires going, 
Wenonah took me with her to visit 
some patients. First, we stopped at 


St. Joseph’s infirmary, where Weno- 
nah climbed stairs, walked down 
long halls, and tenderly held the 
withered hand of a dying patient 
who did not know she was there. 

Then we drove about ten miles to 
a dark house on a dimly lighted 
street. It was the home of a Negro 
family. A 14-year-old boy, Willie 

Bridges, sat helpless in his wheel 
chair. 

Although Wenonah seemed to do 
all the talking, she elicited a surpris- 
ing amount of information. Willie 
wasn’t taking his vitamins; he com- 
plained that they gave him a roaring 
in his ears. She promised to check 
with the doctor. But Willie was do- 
ing well in his studies. He was glad 
she had arranged, through the pub- 


lic-school system, for a teacher to 
come to his home three days a week. 
It was, you could see, a contact with 
the outside world, reassurance that 
he was not forgotten. 

Was he looking forward to sum- 
mer camp? Willie squirmed and stut- 
tered. It turned out that he was not. 
Why? Well, it seemed that some 
boys had pushed his wheel chair to 
the very edge of the high porch at 
the camp and had frightened him 
badly. He dreaded returning to the 
camp. 

“Well, I'll certainly look into 
that!” Wenonah told him, bristling. 

Wenonah is active in the Red 
Cross, Cancer society, and Commun- 
ity Chest drives, too. And she makes 
regular visits to an institution for 
terminal-cancer patients. 

Some people think that Wenonah 
does too much. One of them is Dr. 
Thomas J. Anderson, Jr., the Mus- 
cular Dystrophy association physi- 
cian who is also her family doctor. 
“She could live to a normal age if 
she took care of herself,” he told me. 
“But she’s burning herself out. If she 
keeps on this way, I’m afraid she 
will—” He shook his head in exas- 
peration. 

Wenonah scoffs at this kind of 
talk. “How can I do too much?” she 
asks. “How can anybody do too 
much?” 

That philosophy has influenced 
both the paid and the volunteer MDA 
workers in Atlanta. The fire depart- 
ment works with the association, and 


Assistant Chief C. H. Hildebrand, 
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Jr., MDA president, says that every 
one of the city’s 700 firemen has 
been active in the cause. “When that 
little woman calls on us,” he says, 
“how can anyone tell her No?” 
There are times, however, when 
Wenonah does give in to doubt and 
fear, and sheds tears of anguish and 
regret. As she did when she was told 
not to bring little Peter to kinder- 


garten any more. He stumbled too 


niaich, And as she did when, return- 
ing from the horse show, which all 
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the crippled children in Atlanta had 
attended (sitting in a special sec- 
tion), Eddie had asked, “Mommie, 
does the guardian angel have a spe- 
cial place for us in heaven, too, or 
can we sit with the other boys?” 

And_ the _ holidays—Christmas, 
Thanksgiving, Easter—and __birth- 
days, when she looks around the 
table and a voice within her asks, 
“How many will be here next year?” 

But as for tomorrow—tomorrow 


will be another rich, full, busy day. 


ce 


“ANSWERS TO ‘NEW WORDS FOR YOU’ (Page 96) 


g) 
d) 
k) 
h) 


. manacle (man/a-k’]) 

. manuscript (man‘u-skript) 

. manufacture 
(man-u-fak’chur) 

. manicurist (man‘i-kur-ist) 

. Manumission 
(man-u-mish’un ) 

. Maintain (main-tain’ ) 

. manipulate (ma-nip’u-late) 

. mandate (man‘date) 

. manifest (man’i-fest) 


. maneuver (ma-noo’ver ) 


1) 
f) 


. amanuensis (a-man-u-en’sis ) 
. manual (man‘u-al) 


To impede by, or as if by, putting hand- 
cuffs on; a fetter. 

Written by hand; an author’s unpublished 
copy of his work. 

Originally, to make by hand; now, to pro- 
duce, especially mechanically. 

One who makes a business of taking care 
of people’s hands, especially their nails. 
Act of setting free from the hand; formal 
liberation of a slave. 

To keep a firm hand on; to affirm, support. 
To operate with the hands, especially with 
skill. 

A command; “handed over” authority; an 
order or commission. 

Evident to the senses; able to be seized by 
hand; not obscure. 

To manage artfully; to work by hand; a 
military exercise. 

One who takes notes by hand; a secretary. 


Of or pertaining to the hand; a handbook. 


All correct: superior; 10 correct: good; 8 correct: fair. 
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John D. Williams 


Cc Condensed from the “W. all Street Journal’”* 


Our Science Box 
Score With Rus ssia 


Hits, runs, and errors in the 
great international game 


ESPITE Russia's eye-catching 
space feats, the U.S. still 


D 


ranks No. 1 in science. But the Reds, 
who got a late start, are advancing 
rapidly. In some areas, their scien- 
tific research tops that of the ULS., in 
quality as well as quantity. 

Because of the Russians’ acceler- 
ating pace in research and their de- 


termination to overtake Americans 
on all fronts, the U. S. is in danger 
of losing its over-all science leader- 
ship within ten vears. 

This sobering conclusion summar- 
izes interviews with nearly 50 top 
U.S. scientists, along with ‘the find- 
ings of several private and govern- 
ment scientific groups. Most of the 
scientists have visited Russian labor- 
atories and are acquainted, through 
firsthand observation or from Soviet 
scientific journals, with the work of 
their Russian counterparts. 

Most scientists are reluctant to 
give any score-card rating of science 
on a nationalistic basis. “We're not 
engaged in a world series of science,” 
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snaps one physicist. Dr. Norbert 
Wiener, a leading U. S. mathemati- 
cian, says, “I don’t like the word 
lead. It’s not a game, after all. It’s a 
matter of individuals.” 

Despite the reservations, however, 
there’s no doubt that the U.S. and 
the ussr are engaged in a race for 
supremacy in science. The competi- 
tion is as real as that on other cold- 
war fronts: economic, military, prop- 
aganda. 

“My impression is that when it 
comes to specific items of technology 
where the Russians decide to go all 
out, they can give us some good com- 
petition, and in isolated areas can 
surpass us,” says a top Washington 
scientist. “But overall the quality of 
their work doesn’t measure up to 
ours. I haven’t seen or read anything 
that makes me say, ‘Gee Whiz. :* 

“The scary thing i is the Russians’ 
big interest in science now,” says 
John D. Turkevich, Princeton uni- 
versity chemistry professor. “Where 
they are ahead is in planning and in 
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using more efficiently than we do the 
scientific results obtained in the 
West. And they have a higher appre- 
ciation of the role of science for their 
future development than we do.” 
Since the first Sputnik soared 
aloft (Oct. 4, 1957), American ofh- 
cials and scientists have been trying 
to learn just how good Russian sci- 
ence is. Among other things, they 
are impressed with the fact that the 
top administrators in Russian re- 
search institutes and in the ussR 
Academy of Sciences are scientists, 
not politicians. They also are im- 
pressed by Russia’s lavish spending 
on research and her huge education 
program in science and engineering. 
Russia’s new seven-year plan calls 
for a 90% increase in the number of 
engineering graduates alone. The 


ussr already ~ claims to be gradu- 


ating about 80,000 engineers an- 
nually, compared with shout 30,000 
yearly in the U. S. 

Soviet advances in science reflect 
the single-mindedness a totalitarian 
state can bring to bear in any area. 
Of course, state control of science 
can boomerang. Some sciences, es- 
pecially biology, have been ham- 
strung in Russia by the necessity of 
squaring them with Marxist dogma. 

Here is how Russia and the U. S. 
compare in various fields of science 
and technology. 

Astronomy. “The Russians remain 
weaker than we are in astronomy be- 
cause they don’t have the equipment 
we do,” says Dr. Fred L. Whipple, 


Harvard astronomy professor who 


visited the ussr a short time ago. 

We have about 40 observatories, 
double Russia’s total. Russia’s largest 
telescope is a 50-inch reflector mod- 
el taken from the Germans after the 
2nd World War. The U. S. has at 
least three telescopes larger than 100 
inches in diameter. But this year the 
Soviet Union will complete a 104 
inch reflector for, their Crimean as- 
trophysical observatory at Partizans- 
koye. There are reports, also, that 
they have a 15-year project for a 236- 
inch telescope, larger than our 200- 
inch Mt. Palomar instrument in Cal- 
ifornia. 

U.S. astronomers discover more 
celestial bodies. The Russians appear 
to spend more time recording mo- 
tions and positions of stars. Their 
concentration on celestial mechanics 
pays off with information needed to 
chart rocket courses to the moon and 
planets. 

The U.S. is strong in astro- 
physics, a science that delves into 
the nature of stars and stimulates ad- 
vances in atomic physics. In the 
relatively new field of radio astrono- 
my, which the U. S. pioneered, both 
countries are trying to catch up with 
Britain. 

Biology. The U.S. has a com- 
manding lead in most branches of 
this science. Politics have poisoned 
much Russian work. Marxism pres- 
sured Red scientists to ignore Men- 
del’s laws of genetics, which show 
that such physical characteristics as 
height and color of eyes depend on 
the inherited combination of ele- 
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mentary cell units. Botanist Trofim 
Lysenko, with Stalin’s backing, led 
the repression of the valid proofs of 
such laws, in addition to resisting 
Darwin’s theory of evolution. 

Lysenko proclaimed (wrongly, ac- 
cording to most Western scientists) 
that acquired characteristics can be 
passed on through succeeding gen- 
erations. That is, a dexterous juggler 
fathers another dexterous juggler 
and—most important to Marxism—a 
“good” communist produces a “good” 
communist. 

Anti-Lysenko geneticists long 
were persecuted and purged i in Rus- 
sia, the climax coming in 1948. In 
the post-Stalin era of Soviet science, 
Lysenko was thought to be discred- 
ited. But Lysenkoism apparently is 
making a comeback. 


In zoology, contends one Ameri- 


can scientist, Soviet scientists have 
been too little influenced by Darwin, 
- too much influenced by Pavlov, 
a Russian Nobel prize winner who 
did original work on conditioned re- 
flexes in animals. “If I were to write 
a book on evolution,” says the U. S. 
scientist, “I’m sure there wouldn’t be 
a single Russian in the bibliog- 
raphy.” 

Chemistry. The U.S. holds a 
clear lead. Russian researchers were 
slow to realize the value of petroleum 
and natural gas in compounding 
new industrial chemicals. They 
leaned too long on alcohol as the 
prime source. But in the hottest cur- 
rent chemical research, on polymers 
from which new plastics and fibers 


are being made, “they've come up 
with the same type of material on 
the same time schedule as we have,” 
says a chemist. 

In biochemistry, which deals with 
living organisms, Russia is well be- 
hind the U.S. and other Western 
nations in the development of drugs. 
Not one major antibiotic, hormone, 
or vitamin developed in the last 15 
years carries a Russian credit line. 

“The reason is simple,” says John 
T. Connor, president of Merck & 
Co. “Moscow found it was far less 
costly to pirate Western drugs than 
to develop their own.’ 

Russian scientists were slow in 
getting around to vaccines, but their 
work since the 2nd World War is 
considered good, and, in some appli- 
cations, ahead of U. S. efforts. With- 
in the last two years Russia has be- 
gun using live virus vaccines to help 
prevent such diseases as mumps, in- 
fluenza, and measles as well as polio. 

Medicine. Russia may be trailing 
the U.S. by as much as ten years in 
medical research. But a team of 
medical observers, reporting in the 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association, says Russia is making a 
“determined effort” to bring its medi- 
cal research up to the level of its 
formidable programs in the physical 
sciences. 

Russia has more doctors than the 
U. S., but, in general, they're not as 
good. For the past 15 years Russia 
has been adding about 10,000 new 
physicians a year, about double the 


U. S. total. They have some 16 doc- 
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tors to 10,000 people, com pared with 
our 13. 

Three out of four of their doctors 
are women, not so startling when 
one considers that nearly half of all 
Soviet workers are female. Russian 
doctors receive less training and are 
backed by poorer facilities and few- 
Nevertheless, they have 
cut Russia’s mortality rate about 
75% since the 1917 revolution. 
Kremlin officials in 1956 claimed a 
Russian had a life expectancy at 
birth of 67 years, compared with 


er drugs. 


69.5 years for an American. 

Mentally disturbed Russians have 
a tougher time than Americans in 
getting therapy. Fewer hospital beds 
exist for Russian mental patients and 
they have only about 4,500 psychia- 
trists, compared with our 10,000. 


“The Russians claim they have 
less mental illness than we do, but 
there is no proof of this,” says a U. S. 
authority. “They say their world out- 
look is better than ours because they 
do not have competition, which, 
they think—erroneously—drives men 
mad.” But Russians use more tran- 
quilizers than Americans, chiefly be- 
cause they are used as general pain 
killers. 

Among Red experiments that in- 
terest American scientists is the 
much-publicized transplanting of 
a dog’s head from one body to an- 
other. The Russians say that trans- 
plants of human hearts are theoreti- 

cally possible. 

Mathematics. The U.S. still has 
a slight leadership, but Russians 


have made more major contributions 
to this basic science than to any 
other. American mathematicians say 
our work is tops in such branches as 
pure algebra, algebraic geometry, 
statistics, the calculus of variations, 
and topology. But in some other im- 
portant fields, we can learn from the 
Russians. Take the field of nonlinear 
differential equations, a branch of 
advanced mathematics essential in 
controlling the guidance of a space 
vehicle. “It would take us years to 
catch up” to Russia in this complex 
field, argues one U.S. mathemati- 
cian. 

Physics. “Everything they know 
we know. They have good men, but 
not as many as we do,” sums up a 
leading U. S. physicist. The race is 
fierce in certain areas, such as nu- 
clear research. Russians have made 
some remarkable contributions in 
physics. Last year Russian physicists 
Pavel A. Cherenkov, Igor I. Tamm, 
and Ilya M. Frank were awarded 
Nobel prizes for their work on cer- 
tain radiation waves. 

Russia has a 10-billion-volt accel- 
erator cyclotron, the world’s largest 
atom smasher. The biggest machine 
now operating in the U.S. is a 6 
billion-volt synchrotron at the Uni- 
versity of California. The U. S. may 
step ahead next year upon comple- 
tion of a 25-billion-volt machine at 
Brookhaven National laboratory on 
Long Island. And the government's 
advisers are urging expenditure of 
$127 million for a giant atom smash- 
er that could achieve energies rang- 
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ing up to 45 billion volts. Not to be 
ourdotie. the Russians are talking of 
a 50-billion-volt machine. 
Geophysics. In study of the earth, 
the oceans, and the atmosphere, the 
quantity of Russian research exceeds 
that of the U. S. The quality of their 
work is erratic; but in some branch- 
es, such as seismology, the science of 
earthquakes, U.S. scientists concede 
that the Russians are first-rate. 
“They're doing experiments in 


geophysics that we simply can’t af- 


ford,” says Frank Press, a geophysi- 
cist at the California Institute of 
Technology and a recent visitor to 
Russian science centers. “They're go- 
ing strong on oceanographic work.” 

Other geophysicists report that in 
seismic crustal studies at sea, the 
U.S. and the United Kingdom have 
had a monopoly, but this leadership 
is now being threatened. Russia has 
a much larger oceanographic fleet; 


Popped a sandwich into his mailbox 
mouth. 
Elinor Lennen 
Snowflakes dilly-dallying with gravity. 
P. Engele 
Dog with a rag-rug pedigree. 


Phyllis L. Strack 


its research ships are up to seven 
times the size of our largest. 

However, some U. S. scientists in- 
sist that instruments aboard these 
Red ships are crude in comparison 
with ours, and that thus far they 
have added little new knowledge of 
waves, marine life, and the shape of 
the ocean floor. The findings of 
oceanographers are of utmost mili- 
tary importance in such fields as the 
navigation and detection of subma- 
rines. 

Russia's scientific resurgence was 
obvious during the International 
Geophysical year. “My impression,’ 
says Prof. Henry Houghton, head of 
MIT's ; meteorology department, “is 
that the Russian contributions to 
icy have certainly been commen- 
surate with those of other major na- 
tions participating. The quality of 
their collected data compares favor- 

ably with ours.” 


Sea in a Mona Lisa mood. 
T. Morris Longstreth 


smile, 


All the world 


please! 


is a camera: 


Paul E. Holdcraft 
Baby caterpillaring across the lawn. 
Mary C. Dorsey 
You-and-me-looking fireplace. 
Zona Gale 


Cotton-candy weekend melting into 
Monday. 


Mary Jean Herbst 


[You are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $4 will be paid on publication. Exact 


source must be given. 
accepted, 


Contributions from similar departments in other magazines will not be 
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Condensed from the “Saturday Review’’* 





Around the World in 
Three Long Years 


Magellan found a global route, 
Guam, the Philippines, and death 


ECHNICALLY, the first around- 
the-world voyager was Juan 
Sebastian del Cano, a Bas- 

que nobleman who was in command 
of the Spanish ship Victoria, when in 
September, 1522, it arrived in San- 
lucar, Spain. The Victoria had sailed 
westward three years earlier as part 
of the royal armada commanded by 
Ferdinand Magellan. Del Cano, a 
petty officer, was a man of dubious 
record; his career embraced not only 
mutiny but even dealing with the 
enemy. 

Magellan is rightly regarded as the 
pioneer circumnavigator, because he 
planned the voyage and executed its 
most difficult phases. He discovered 
the Philippine Islands when sailing 
eastward in the service of Portugal, 
and again reached them when he 
sailed westward for Spain. 

Magellan was a Portuguese noble- 
man with a notable combat record in 
the Orient and North Africa. He was 
an accomplished navigator and geog- 
rapher. When he fell out of fave or at 


the Portuguese court, he offered his 
talents to Spain. 

Young King Charles V recognized 
the knightly character and superior 
ability of Magellan. He entrusted to 
him an expedition that was to try 
once more to discover a way to the 
East Indies by sailing westward 
across the Atlantic, a goal that Co- 
lumbus and many successors had 
failed to achieve. 

Magellan’s five small clumsy ships 
had towering forecastles and stern- 
castles and shallow, round-bottomed, 
unsheathed hulls that leaked con- 
tinuously. They were kept afloat by 
unceasing labor at primitive wooden 
pumps. There were a few tiny cabins 
for the higher officers, but the war- 
rant grades and crew had no shelter. 
They ate and slept on the exposed, 

sodden deck. 


Charles McKew Parr is the author 
of “So Noble a Captain: The Life 
and Times of Ferdinand Magellan” 
(Crowell, N.Y., 1953). 


*25 W. 45th St., New York City 36. March 14, 1959. © 1959 by 
Saturday Review, Inc., and reprinted with permission. 
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The ships had only three sails (a 
square foresail, a mainsail, and a |a- 
teen mizzen), and lacking both top- 
sails and jibs, they could not tack. 
They could sail only with a fair 
wind. At best they made four knots. 

In these primitive craft, without 
charts and using only compass, hour- 
glass, and astrolabe, Magellan sailed 
utterly unknown seas. He could cal- 
culate latitude by the sun, but had 
no means of even guessing longitude. 

It was a confident flotilla that, with 
bombards thundering farewell sal- 
voes and every banner displayed, 
spread its sails on Tuesday, Sept. 20, 
1519. At the Canaries, Magellan 


took on charcoal and fresh fish, and 
then steered a course no sensible 
sailor would have followed. He head- 


ed deliberately into the dreaded dol- 


drums off the African coast. 

In the equatorial furnace of that 
blighted, windless sea, his five ships 
were becalmed for three weeks. The 
crew cursed the day they had en- 
listed under so inept a commander. 

But by hiding there, Magellan 
eluded the three strong squadrons 
the king of Portugal had sent to de- 
strovy his armada. 

At what is now Rio de Janeiro he 


traded with Indians, who thought 
the ships’ boats were the offspring of 
the caravels. From Rio, Magellan 
kept inshore and methodically ex- 
plored the coast until he reached the 
River Plate. There, for three weeks 
he stubbornly searched for the 
hoped for strait. 

Frustrated, he again led the ar- 
mada out into the wintry Atlantic. 
He entered every coastal indenta- 
tion. The ships anchored at dusk and 
hoisted sail at dawn. Some days they 
were farther back at sundown than 
they had been at sunrise. 

In one wild storm the fleet was so 
dispersed that each vessal was alone, 
without knowledge of the fate of the 
others. Another tempest bottled up 
the whole flotilla in a little gulf for 
six days. They could not anchor, but 
darted back and forth like frightened 
swallows trapped in a room. 

For 60 days Magellan had no real 
repose, nor did he wear a dry gar- 
ment. Shrieking Antarctic gales tore 
at the ships as they worked inshore 
along the unknown coast under 
storm canvas, the rigging covered 
with ice and the waist deck a sluice 
of great green seas. No fires could be 
lighted, so there was no warm food. 
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A piece of uncooked dried fish and 
an onion or a handful of wormy rai- 
sins could only be snatched at inter- 
vals. 

No lights could be used except 
the tiny binnacle lamp. Salt-encrust- 
ed clothes froze, cracked, and caused 
sores on chafed skin. Fingers were 
cracked and fingernails lost from 
clutching at frozen canvas and pull- 
ing on icy ropes. Beards sprouted 
icicles; noses, ears, and toes were 
frostbitten, 

It seemed impossible for the ships 
to creep farther into the frigid seas. 
The officers urged Magellan to turn 
back. He doggedly continued on his 
course, peering ashore through the 
spray for the opening to the strait. 
In 60 days the armada made but 
1,000 miles. 


Trailing unhappily behind in 


their plunging craft, the Spanish 


captains raged against Magellan’s 
leadership and ached to be rid of 
him. At last they openly mutinied, 
commanding three ships against his 
two, but the veteran fighter attacked 
and gained the day. Of the three 
malcontent captains, two were killed 
and one was marooned. 

After wintering at a bay in Pata- 
gonia, Magellan resumed his south- 
erly search, Two ships were driven 
by a frightful polar tempest right 
into the hidden entrance to the long- 
sought strait. His smallest ship was 
destroyed in a storm, and the largest 
ship, with most of the provisions 
aboard, now deserted. 

Magellan with his three remain- 
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ing vessels sailed cautiously down 
the narrow, cliff-bordered strait. The 
gales unpredictably shifted direction, 
anil the 40-foot tides rushed at a 
speed far greater than that which any 
of the ships could muster. 

After the strait had been discov- 
ered, the officers urged a return to 
Spain because of a lack of provisions. 
Magellan said, “Even if we have to 
eat the leather wrappings on the 
masts and yards, I will still go on to 
discover what I promised our lord 
the king, and I trust God will aid 
us and give us good fortune.” 

Finally, the three caravels in sin- 
gle file cleared the northern promon- 
tory, plunging and rolling on wild 
seas where the tide rushing from the 
straits encountered the great east- 
ward-surging swells. Then Magel- 
lan’s flagship signaled the Victoria 
and the Concepcién to draw up to 
close formation. Padre Valderrama, 
in vestments, stood high on the poop 
of the Trinidad and raised a large 
brass crucifix. He invoked Our Lady 
of Victory, patroness of the armada. 

The captain general and his com- 
pany knelt. The priest invoked a 
blessing upon the little flotilla, and 
upon the unknown sea into which 
they were venturing. All joined in 
chanting the Te Deum. 

Magellan held erect his silken 
banner of command, with the lions 
and castles of Castile. All three ships 
broke out their bunting and each 
thundered a broadside. Startled sea- 
fowl flew high in the sky with shrill 


cries and the ships were wreathed in 
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billows of sulphurous smoke that 
trailed to leeward. 

Magellan turned to the officers on 
the quarter-deck and said, “Gentle- 
men, We are now steering into waters 
where no ship has sailed before. May 
we always find them as peaceful as 
they are this morning. In this hope 
I shall name this sea the Mar Pacifi- 
co.” 

The 
more wvaiiele. 
were down with scurvy. 
men lay groaning w herever 
was a bit of shade; 

The sick had such swollen joints 
that they screamed when they had 
to move a hand or foot. Ulcers broke 
out over their bodies. Their gums 


became more and 
Almost all the crew 
Stricken 
there 


Voy age 


were puffed, their teeth covered by 
pulpy growth. When they tried to 


eat, their teeth loose ned in the sock- 
ets and fell out. Palates became so 
enlarged and sore that men died of 
starvation rather than trv to swallow. 
At last, there was absolutely noth- 
ing left to eat. Twenty-five men in 
the fleet were so weakened that they 
could not stand. Nineteen of the 
company were buried at sea. 
Magellan, never complaining, 
would take his observations each 
day, study the chart, and scan the 
horizon. Many a time his hopes rose, 
only to be abandoned sadly when a 
vague mass proved to be a cloud. 
The armada no longer hove to at 
night, in spite of the danger of driv- 
ing ahead in darkness in an un- 
known ocean. The crews lacked the 
strength to haul upon the heavy sails 


twice daily, and Magellan had de- 
cided to face the risk. He knew that 
in their desperate situation they 
could not afford to lose the 50 or 60 
miles each nightly run would give 
them 

At the break of the 100th day in 
the Pacific, the lookout screamed, 
“Praise God! Praise God! Praise God! 
Land! Land! Land!” And he burst 
into a fit of weeping. Far ahead on 
the starboard was a mountain peak. 

Dying men tottered to the rail. 
Men previously too weak to walk 
clambered up the shrouds like mon- 
keys. Someone touched off the gun 
that was kept loaded on the poop. 
Minutes later there were answering 
flashes and booms from the Victoria 
and the Concepcion. The standard 
of Castile was faaad on each ship. 
The sailors wept as they intoned the 
Laudate Domine. 

Magellan had discovered Guam. 
Soon thereafter he reached his goal, 
the Philippines. There he laid for his 
king the foundation of a Christian 
empire. There, too, he met his end 
most heroically, defending the re- 
treat of a repulsed landing party. 

Soon after his death, all ‘the officers 
of the armada were massacred by 
natives. The two surviving vessels 
under command of unskilled war- 
rant officers slowly worked their way 
from island to island to reach the 
Moltiécas. 

After establishing there a fortified 
base for Spain, they took on valuable 
spices and set sail. The Trinidad 
boldly essayed an easterly course 
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homeward, but after nearing Japan 
was forced back by storms and had to 
surrender to the Portuguese in the 
Moluccas. 

The little Victoria followed the 
known route westward by way of 
the Island of Timor, the Cape of 
Good Hope, and the Cape Verde is- 
lands. After mutinies, desertions, 
scurvy, and starvation, it, too, barely 
escaped being captured by the Por- 
tuguese. 

The scarecrow, weatherbeaten 
Victoria electrified the world by ty- 
ing up nonchalantly at its old berth 
in Sanlicar to discharge 18 emaci- 
ated survivors. They walked bare- 
foot with lighted candles to give 


thanks at the shrine of Our Lady of 
Victory. 

Their captain was not there to 
lead them, but his genius had settled 
the question of the sphericity of the 
world, of the habitability of the An- 
tipodes, of the globe’s linear circum- 
ference, of the length of a degree of 
longitude, and had recorded the 
calendar loss of a day in the westerly 
girdling of the globe. 

Aside from del Cano, the circum- 
navigators got little reward, and the 
families of Magellan and his lost 
comrades receive ed nothing at all. For 
the bankers there was no loss. The 
rich cargo of the Victoria more than 
paid for the lost ships and cargo. 


PEOPLE ARE LIKE THAT 


When I was a high-school student, I was penniless most of the time. One evening, 
in a rare moment of wealth, I drove into a service station, my best girl beside me. 
As the attendant approached my battle-scarred, 20-year-old limousine, his face 


broke into a half smile. 


I tried to smile back, but failed. I had 50¢ to buy gas for the car and a Coke 


for my girl. 
“Twenty -five cents’ worth of gas, 


“That's right.” 


” I said, as nonchalantly as I could. 
“Twenty-five cents’ worth?” he echoed. 


He pumped the gas and I handed him my shiny half dollar. He stepped inside 


to ring up the sale. 


After he had been gone for a few moments, I wondered 
nervously if he had forgotten my change. 


He hadn’t forgotten. I’ve rarely seen a more cordial smile than the one that 


accompanied his “Thank you, sir. Come in again!” 


He handed me my change 


with a flourish—and along with it, a hendlecuite new road map of the U.S. 


John N. Suiter. 


[For original accounts of true incidents that illustrate the instinctive good- 


ness of human nature, $50 will be paid on publication. 


Manuscripts 


submitted for this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 





By Ralph Reppert 
Condensed from the Baltimore “Sunday 
Sun Magazine’’* 





Love by the Bushel 


and the Peck 


I’m the ruler in my home 


( ) ors! Another family skeleton 
) just popped out of the closet. 
My wife, Harriet, called me at the 
office while I was talking to the boss 
and asked, “How much is an inch?” 

“A postage stamp,” I told her. “A 
postage stamp is an inch.” 

Exactly one minute later she in- 
terrupted again and asked, “Long- 
ways or crossways? 

“Longways,” I told her. “Long- 
ways a stamp is an inch.” 

The boss frowned and cleared his 
throat. So I thought it best to explain, 
and that is how the family skeleton 
got loose. 

My wife can’t read a ruler. I don’t 
mean that she has trouble with inch- 
es and feet or that fractions are difh- 
cult for her. I mean she’s as lost with 
a ruler or a yardstick as a baby would 
be with a sextant. 

Usually she measures things with 
me. I’m a six-footer. When she wants 
to visualize a 12-by-18-foot rug, I tell 
her it’s two of me by three of me, and 
she understands. 


On smaller measurements, such as 
how wide to make a one-inch hem in 
a dress or curtains, I have to give her 
something comparative, like a post- 
age stamp (one inch), a book of 
matches (one and a half inches), a 
$1 bill (six inches long, two and a 
half wide), and so on. 

Ordinarily, when I’m not tied up 
in a conversation with the boss, | 
don’t mind her calling up to ask, I en- 
courage it. Left to her own devices, 
she applies her own vague ideas of 
measurement, and that has gotten 
her into trouble. 

An inch, as far as Harriet is con- 
cerned, is “pretty small.” No more, 
no less. Once in a hardware store she 
wanted some small carpet tacks, and 
when the man asked her what size 
she said, “Oh, only about an inch.” 
He sent her home with a pound of 
roofing nails. 


*Calvert and Centre Sts., Baltimore 3, Md. April 26, 1959. © 1959 by the A. S. Abell Co., 


and reprinted with permission. 
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Yards she can visualize fairly well 


in small numbers, because four of 


them, in dry goods, are enough to 
make a dress, and then some. 

A foot, to Harriet, is “quite a bit,” 
the largest unit of the small measure- 
ments. It’s a sort of small yard, and 
it confuses her because it has some 
indeterminate number of inches in 
it. It has an indeterminate number of 
inches because in our house we have 
two rulers—one a 12-incher, one 18 
inches—so to her a foot has either 12 
or 18 inches in it, depending upon 
which ruler she picks up. 

She’s just as bad with square meas- 
ures. She has no idea of what an acre 
is until I remind her that a football 
field is about an acre. 

She can visualize a city block, and 
I often use it as a unit of distance in 


describing to her various drives and 
brassie shots Cand one exceptional 
putt) I have made. 

Any distance shorter than half a 
block, but still too long to measure 
in terms of six Ralphs or seven 


Ralphs, I have to break down for her 


another way. Back to the football 
field. Twenty, 30, or 40 yards I get 
across to her as two, three, or four 
first downs. 

“About a mile” is for Harriet the 
distance from anywhere we happen 
to be to anywhere else in town. Since 
I can’t use miles, I describe distances 
to her by the time it takes to get 


Message inside a Chinese fortune cookie: 


there, and it’s working out. We're 
five minutes from the shopping cen- 
ter, half an hour from downtown, 40 
minutes from Al and Libby’s house, 
and so on. 

An ounce is “not much,” some- 
what like a carat. A pound is “some.” 
A package of anything (butter, pipe 
tobacco, salt, sugar, cereal) she re- 
gards as “about a : pound.” 

A ton is practically all there is of 
anything. When she ordered sand 
for the big sandbox behind our 
house, the man suggested a quarter 
of a ton. Harriet informed him coldly 
that we weren't building a swimming 
pool. 

She said she was sure 20 or 30 
pounds would be plenty. The man 
got a little chilly himself and in- 
fomell her that it wasn’t worth his 
time to deliver a bucketful of sand. 
I got the sand myself: five 100-pound 
sacks: Harriet wanted to call the man 

back and tell him she had told him 
so, but I talked her out of it. 

We get along. It’s a bit confusing 
for salespeople sometimes when Har- 
riet takes matters into her own hands 
and tries to order clothesline by the 
first down or linoleum by the square 

7% but somehow she makes out. 

I seldom needle her about it. In 
the first place, I know she does the 
best she can. In the second place, I 
still love her a bushel. (That’s $9 


worth of oranges.) 


“Please disre- 


gard previous cookie.” Minneapolis Tribune (25 May ’59). 





By E. J. John 





The Present Indian War 


Some critics have reservations 
about our reservations 


it LaFontTarne’s stomach was 

tied up in a knot by the time 

_ his wife had put the finish- 

ing touches on the turkey dinner in 

their Minneapolis, Minn., home last 

Thanksgiving. The appetite he had 

felt growing all morning was sudden- 
ly gone. He was fighting mad. 

The newspaper he had been read- 
ing said that Indians were snow- 
bound and hungry on the Turtle 
Mountain reservation near Minot, 
N.D. Reports of hungry Indians al- 
ways make Al LaFontaine see red, 
but the thought of hungry Indians 
at Turtle Mountain made him see 
violet scarlet. He was born there to 
Chippewa parents 38 years ago. 

He didn’t want to spoil the 
Thanksgiving dinner for his wife 
and six children, so he forced him- 
self to eat. But his thoughts were in 
turmoil. His mother was at Turtle 
Mountain. He knew she had no tur- 
key for Thanksgiving. 

The meal finished, he picked up 
the telephone. Agency after agency 
told him, “We're sorry, but there’s 
nothing we can do.” 

In desperation, he called the U. 4 
Air Force installation at the Twin 


Cities’ Wold-Chamberlain field. 

“I told them I had the food if they 
could deliver it,” LaFontaine recalls. 
“Actually, all the food I had was 
what was left of our turkey.” 

The Air Force agreed to furnish 
planes to air-drop food to the Indians. 
All Al needed was the food. 

“I asked the news director at 
KsTp-Tv to broadcast an appeal for 
food, and he said he would,” he says. 

Within minutes after the xstp 
newscast, people were bringing food 
to the station’s offices. LaFontaine 
got trucks to haul it to the airport, 
where it was loaded on three Air 
Force “flying boxcars.” 

A day later two planes landed at 
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Minot, N.D. Another landed at Bis- 
marck with food for Indians on the 
nearby Standing Rock reservation. 
In all, 13 tons of food were flown in. 

Then the trouble started. Bureau 
of Indian Affairs agents at Turtle 
Mountain and Standing Rock de- 
nied that the Indians were starving. 
They said they lacked the authority 
to accept the food. One agent said 
that reports of Indians starving on 
North Dakota reservations were “just 
plain lies.” 

“It is inconceivable that the gov- 
ernment would allow Indians in its 
care to starve,” one official said. 

Charges flew between congress- 
men, government officials, Indian 
agents, North Dakota officials, the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, and the 
Indians themselves. Meanwhile, the 
food intended for the Indians was 
warehoused. The controversy raged 
in the press and over TV and radio 
stations throughout the Northwest. 

Back in Minneapolis, LaFontaine, 
without funds to go to North Da- 
kota, remarked, “By the time they 
get around to doing anything, the 
food will be unfit for human con- 
sumption.” 

Several days after its arrival, how- 
ever, the food was distributed to the 
Indians, but the war of charges and 
countercharges went on. 

Among many newspapers taking 
an editorial stand, the Minneapolis 
Morning Tribune said, “KstP is to be 
congratulated on the role it played 
in this humanitarian work. Now the 
belittlers are busy, saying there was 


no need for this large, warmhearted 
outpouring. We hope they choke on 
their Christmas turkey—if not be- 
fore.” 

Representatives of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs steadfastly maintained 
that charges of Indians starving on 
North Dakota reservations were a 
lot of “hullabaloo.” 

At the same time, LaFontaine, 
who had since talked with Indians 
from the reservations, claimed he 
had “eyewitness reports” that In- 
dians were starving at both Turtle 
Mountain and Standing Rock. 

To get its own firsthand report, 
KSTP sent a team of reporters and 
cameramen to Standing Rock. They 
said they found conditions at head- 
quarters in “good shape,” but out on 
the reservation they found families 
with nothing but skimmed milk, 
corn meal, and flour in their cup- 
boards. 

“While the Indians may not be 
dropping over like flies from starva- 
tion,” one TV newsman said, “from 
what we saw, many of them are liv- 
ing on a slow-starvation diet.” 

Later, LaFontaine said, “Some of 
those Indians never saw food like 
that before in their lives. There were 
cans of baby food. Many Indians 
never heard of such a thing.” 

But almost as quickly as it had 
flared up, the war died down. Christ- 
mas was just around the corner. Peo- 
ple were busy with last-minute shop- 
ping. And little more was said about 
starving Indians. 

But to LaFontaine the mere men- 
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tion of a hungry Indian baby, in any 
season, continues to bring a flood of 
painful memories. He was born in 
a dirt-floored log hut about 15 miles 
south of the Canadian border and 
seven miles west of Belcourt, N.D. 
Of the eight LaFontaine children, 
four, including Al, contracted tuber- 
culosis in infancy. Three died. Al 
lost parts of seven ribs before the dis- 
ease was arrested. 

“We had TB in our family because 
we didn’t have enough to eat,” he 
says. Much of the family’s meat came 
in the form of rabbits snared by Al 
and his brothers with bits of wire. 
“Sometimes we were lucky enough 
to get a deer or a stray cow,” he re- 
calls, “but mostly we lived on galette, 
a coarse Indian bread.” 

LaFontaine left the reservation as 


a youth to learn the machinist’s trade 
in Grand Forks, N.D. Later, in 
search of a better job, he came to 
Minneapolis. 

Today, in addition to his job as a 
machinist, he is director of the 4,000- 


member Indian Trades council, 
which he organized in 1954. The 
membership of his council recently 
swelled from 600 to the present num- 
ber when eight factions on the Tur- 
tle Mountain reservation agreed to 
join the Twin Cities organization. 
When he’s not working as a ma- 
chinist, LaFontaine is busy waging 
a personal war on behalf of his fel- 
low Indians. His war is directed 
mainly at the Department of the In- 
terior’s Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
The bureau, from its commission- 


er and central office in Washington, 
D.C., through its agencies and area 
offices, is responsible for providing 
certain administrative functions and 
other services for Indians under its 
jurisdiction, Its job is to act as trustee 
for Indian lands and money; to pro- 
vide services, such as education and 
welfare, where these services are not 
available to the Indians from other 
government agencies; to advise In- 
dians who want to leave the reserva- 
tion; and to help Indians develop 
programs leading toward full-fledged 
Indian responsibility for their own 
affairs. 

In his war against the bureau, 
which he would like to see reorgan- 
ized, LaFontaine has no timetables, 
no master plan. His tactics are much 
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FOREIGN AID 


Al LaFontaine, director of the 
Indian Trades council, attracted 
national attention last February 
by appealing to Russia for a 
large loan to help the American 
Indians and in May by trying 
to interview Russian ambassador 
Menshikov. 

He explains that he made the 
appeals only to spotlight the In- 
dian problem. “I love my coun- 
try as much as any American 
does,” he says. “I am confident 
that I shall not have to accept 
help from Russia or any other 
foreign power once the general 
public is enlightened on the 
plight of the Indian.” 
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like those used by Fidel Castro in 
Cuba. He strikes where he can. 

His bullets are letters to con- 
gressmen and other officials who are 
interested in the Indian problem. His 
followers are recruited in machine 
shops, gas stations, on street corners, 
and at Minnesota’s capitol in St. 
Paul, where he is known to many 

s “the Indian-lobby fellow.” 

LaFontaine knows that the biggest 
gun in his modest arsenal is his free- 
dom of speech, and he constantly 
exercises it. He speaks softly, some- 
times groping for the right word. He 

maintains that the bureau is a “dic- 
tatorship within a democracy.” 

“It is a dictatorship simply because 
it directs our lives and our affairs 
without really representing us,” he 
insists. “The policy makers are white 
people who have no real understand- 
ing of the Indian’s problems. Often 
when decisions are made in Wash- 
ington, the first many Indians know 
lous them is what they read in the 
newspapers. The Indian hates relief, 
but the way things are he has to take 
it to live. What he wants is to have 
the same opportunities that other 
Americans enjoy. 

“The Indian once was proud. He 
conducted his own affairs in his tri- 
bal councils. Today he has to consult 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs and ask 
for its approval of his plans for his 
own future.” 

LaFontaine likens the behavior of 
reservation Indians to that of people 
who have spent many years in con- 
centration camps. “People who have 


been cooped up for years are bound 
to behave and think differently from 
normal people,” he says. “I was 
lucky to be able to leave the reserva- 
tion. Most Indians lack the money, 
training, education, and courage to 
leave.” 

Al says the Indians know that if 
they do leave, they probably will 
have to be content with jobs shining 
shoes, washing cars, cleaning streets, 
or other work that will barely allow 
them to exist. 

“What the Indian really needs is 
education, training, and a chance to 
conduct his own affairs,” he says. “At 
one time the Indian needed a white 
supervisor because the Indian was a 
—_ intent on war to recover his 
lands. But the Indian wars are over. 
Why not give the Indian the chance 
to elect the men who determine his 
destiny?” 

He points out that the bureau it- 
self has often praised the abilities of 
the Indian when he has been given 
a chance to develop them. “Indians 
have become judges, lawyers, doc- 
tors, engineers, congressmen, and 
one Indian—Charles Curtis—has 
even served as vice president of the 
U.S. Why, then, can’t qualified 
Indians run their own bureau?” 

LaFontaine thinks that some kind 
of bureau is necessary to help the 
Indian catch up with the present 
pace of American life. But he says 
the present bureau, instead of help- 
ing the Indian to mature, is keeping 
him in a servile state of mind. 


“If the Bureau of Indian Affairs 





THE PRESENT 


had performed its functions with 
foresight,” he says, “it would prob- 
ably be on its way out of business, 
instead of getting bigger.” He pre- 
dicts that P i the government contin- 
ues its present program of doles, al- 
lowing the Indian to vegetate on the 
reservations, the r rapidly increasing 
Indian population will soon mean 
more Indians in worse shape at a 
much greater annual cost. Drastic 
steps must be taken to equip the In- 
dian for modern life. 

At the close of the 19th century 
there were about 250,000 Indians in 
the U.S. There are now about 
500,000. Of these, some 300,000 are 
living on reservations. 

In 36 years, since 1923, the gov- 
ernment has increased its spending, 
through the programs of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs and the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health service, from an annual 
$11 million to $163 million in 1958. 
Still, in almost every area where 
there is a concentration of Indians, 
many live under conditions of stark 
poverty. 

“The Indian wants to be a first- 
class citizen,” says LaFontaine. In 
the strict legal sense of the word, the 
Indian is already a first-class citizen, 
but has been so only since 1924, and 
only in the legal sense. Before 1924 
only certain mdividual Indians and 
bands were entitled to citizenship, 
conferred by special acts of Congress. 
In 1924, Congres ss granted citizen- 
ship to all Indians. 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
Glenn L. Emmons, who took office 
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in 1953, has said, “Positive programs 
such as | have in mind should have 
been started about 40 years ago; and 
if they had been initiated at that 
time, I seriously doubt whether we 
would now have what some people 
call ‘the Indian problem.’ ” 

In a speech before the Governors’ 
Interstate Indian council at Sheri- 
dan, Wyo., on Aug. 6, 1956, Com- 
missioner Emmons said, “I felt that 
a prime requisite to any real advance- 
ment by the Indian people was to 
see that they have the same kind of 
health protection and at least the 
minimum educational opportunities 
which are available to other citizens 
throughout the country. One of the 
most critical problems facing us 
when I took office was that so many 
Indian families on so many reserva- 
tions had been denied these benefits 
for such a long time.” 

In describing his “two-pronged 
program” to give the Indian a sound 
mind in a sound body, the commis- 
sioner said the second prong of the 
attack was directed at the education- 
al problems facing the Indians. He 
disclosed that in 1953, 80% of the 
adult population on the Navajo res- 
ervation were illiterate, and roughly 
half of the children in the school-age 
bracket between six and 18 were 
growing up, through no fault of their 
own or their parents, as the illiterates 
of the future. 

The bureau had long known that 
present reservation lands are inade- 
quate to support the growing Indian 
populations living on them. Yet, ac- 
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cording to the commissioner, little 
had been done to prepare the Indian 
to vacate the areas he was overpopu- 
lating. 

The land area of the Navajo res- 
ervation can provide decent living 
for about 40,000 persons. The pres- 
ent population now stands at 78,000, 
and, by the bureau’s projection, will 
in another four years reach 100,000. 

The critics of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs, during its long history, 
have been both many and vociferous. 
And the bureau has traditionally 
been sensitive to criticism. 

The bureau published a 31-page 
booklet accusing Robert McCormick 
of using his Kaleidoscope TV pro- 
gram on Nov. 16, 1958, to present a 

“thoroughly slanted and false pic- 
ture’ * of the Indian problem, and of 
allowing himself to be “sold on 
phony emotional appeal.” In its re- 
buttal the bureau did say, “One rea- 
son... for the Indian problem eee 
that the federal government itself 
has often been strongly paternalistic 
in its dealings with Indian people.” 

The rebuttal agreed that “on any 
Indian reservation in the country 
there are, of course, many evidences 
of human suffering and distress,” but 


TRADE NOT AID 


protested that “it is easy to paint a 
hideous picture of conditions on In- 
dian reservations simply by deciding 
what should be used and what 
should be discarded.” 

Against this background of discon- 
tent and controversy, Al LaFontaine 
continues to voice his vigorous opin- 
ions about the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs and the manner in which it has 


‘managed the affairs of his people 


since it was established in 1924. 

“I would like to see some of my 
own people have a real voice in their 
own affairs,” he repeats, “by running 
on their qualifications for offices in 
a bureau which would truly repre- 
sent them. 

“The Indian is being crowded off 
his reservations. He knows he must 
move to the cities and towns. He is 
afraid. He knows he is not ready. 

“He needs help to learn, to be able 
to stand alone, to run a lathe, or a 
diesel engine, or a typewriter. He 
needs education more than he needs 
doles. 

“He has waited for many years. He 
is still waiting. But now he is won- 
dering if there is enough time for 
him to learn all that he must learn 
to survive.” 


Casey Stengel, canny manager of the New York Yankees, is a great one for 
masking his wisdom with wit. Says he, “Never trade a player because he’s a drunk. 
Chances are he'll get so sore at you he’ ll give up drinking, and then every time you 


play against him, he’ll murder you.’ 
Joe McCarthy in the American Weekly (24 May ’59). 





By Lt. Don Starbuck 
As told to Ken Ferguson 
Condensed from “Men’’* 





Jonas off Florida 


The monster of the deep met him 


with mouth wide open 


\\ E WERE STATIONED at the U.S. 
Fleet Sonar school, Key West, 

Fia. Off duty we cruised offshore 

reefs, skin diving and spearfishing. 

The hot Florida sun bit into my 
back as I lay on the boat deck peering 
overside through 20 feet of water. 
My only gear was skin diver’s trunks, 
flippers, an undersea mask, and a 
speargun. 

My eyes probed the shadow layers 
interlacing the clear blue waters. 
Suddenly I saw a huge torpedolike 
shadow motionless on the sandy bot- 
tom. I looked closer. It was the 
largest fish I had ever seen, 500 
pounds, at least. The thick, speckled 
brown body resembled a monstrous 
black bass. The head looked like a 


bulldog with expressionless eyes. 


*5435 W. Fort St., Detroit 9, Mich. 


The mouth was a wide, ugly slash. 

I motioned to Lt. Willis D. Ansel 
and Coast Guard Ensign Robert B. 
Gallic and pointed. “It’s a giant spot- 
ted grouper!” said Gallic. “I know a 
guy who hooked one of those things, 
and it pulled his skiff through the 
sea like a tugboat.” 

We decided to converge on the 
monster from three directions. Ansel 
would swim in from the rear, Gallic 
from one flank, and I from the other. 

I glanced at my speargun leaning 
against the ship’s railing. It had a 
barbed six-foot shaft. The gun would 
eject the spear with shocking power. 
But it was like a bow and arrow. If I 
descended to ocean bottom and 
missed aim I would be defenseless 
until I could surface and reload with 
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another spear. All three of us would 
have to take that chance. 

Like Ansel and Gallic, I had no 
air tank. A few minutes under water 
was my limit. 

Quietly we dropped down into the 
sea. Faintly, I could see the dim, 
ghostly figures of Ansel and Gallic, 
their flippered legs weaving strange 
patterns. The grouper’s head was 
only yards away. For a pulsebeat, 
the grouper and I stared directly at 
each other. 

The monster turned sharply, and 
Ansel aimed. The spear point em- 
bedded itself shallowly in the great 
mad eye. The grouper convulsed, 
and crashed into the coral bank. The 
spear tore loose. The fish rocketed in 
a great circle. 

Ensign Gallic waited, spear poised, 
as the grouper glided toward him. 
Suddenly the fish dipped downward. 
Gallic’s spear struck at a crazy angle 
and ripped through thick scales high 
on the back near the dorsal fin. Pro- 
truding, the spear whipped over and 
lay flat against the creature’s side. 
He barrel-rolled on the ocean floor 
and the spear snapped off. 

I brushed at my glass mask. The 
water was filled with sand. Then I 
saw why. The fish was hugging 
bottom and slamming himself up 
and down. Immense pectoral fins 
swept back and forth, roiling the sea. 

The monster was mad! I could see 
the meat-cleaver mouth opening and 
shutting. He stared straight at me 
with all the hate of the underwater 
jungle in his eyes. As I watched, he 


edged toward me and back, several 
times. Suddenly he came at me. | 
pulled the speargun trigger. The 
spear sank into the soft upturned 
belly. The impact of the spear flung 
the fish sideways. 

I shot to the surface and boarded 
the boat. The creature, I was sure, 
was mortally wounded and ready for 
the kill. I disregarded a spear and 
selected a large, two-edged knife. 
Then I dived straight down from the 
deck. 

The big fish was waiting. The 
dark shape exploded on its tail and 
launched itself like a torpedo in one 
awful blur. It met me head-on about 
eight feet down. The steam-shovel 
mouth opened wide, and snapped 
shut. 

I was stunned by the terrific im- 
pact. A million lights lit up the sea. 
The breath was smashed out of me. 
I was yanked forward and down, 
dashing my legs against the sharp 
coral reef. I felt the teeth rip my 
waist. Warm blood streamed around 
my mouth. Suddenly I realized I 
could not see. Everything was black. 
I reached out, searching cautiously 
with my left hand—into a slimy ooze. 
My fingers touched something sharp. 

Slowly, the horrible suspicion 
dawned. I was trapped inside the 
gaping black cavern of the monster's 
mouth! My lungs seemed ready to 
burst. My legs were free. 

Ansel and Gallic could not help 
for fear of striking me. And without 
air tanks they could remain under 
only a minute or two. Meanwhile, 
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the grouper might carry me hundreds 
of yards from the boat. 

A sense of terrible exhaustion 
came over me. I wondered if the 
fish would try to swallow me as a 
snake would swallow a frog. 

I could feel water in 
against my legs. The fish was swim- 
ming away with me. 

The knife! I struck once, twice 
into the hard inside of the fish’s 
mouth. I could feel the jaw pressure 
loosen. My _ heart leaped. Then, 
quickly, the immense jaws clamped 
together, and | tried to yell. A 
snouthful of sea water poured down 
my throat. 

A thought raced through 
brain: the fish’s tender gills! 

I ripped savagely into the gill 
fringes. I felt the ih stiffen. Slowly, 


motion 


my 


I could feel it respond. I felt my self 


‘e 


‘ 


3 


racing through the water. Where? 
Deeper? Fresh terror gripped me. 
My fingers released the knife. I 
swallowed more water, and blackness 
started to engulf me. 

Then, as though a giant siphon 
had sucked me to » hie top, | was on 
the surface. And I was free. The 
warm sun beat down on my head. 
The world was a great white blaze. 
I heard the sharp cries of sea gulls 
circling around the boat. I breathed 

vast, shuddering gulps of air. 

I caught a swift glimpse of the 
giant grouper, gliding past me into 
deeper, darker water. 

Then the boat was beside me. I 
got hold of the craft’s edge and man- 
aged to haul myself onto the deck, 
w here I spraw led on my stomach. 
The world was a big blur, and I 


dozed away. 


) 


THE RUSES OF ADVERSITY 


A bleary-eyed man stood before an irate judge the morning after a large binge. 
He was accused of having taken over a taxi and having driven it several blocks 


down a busy street. 


“What made vou take that taxi?” the judge demanded. 
The accused fished about in a pocket, pulled out a crumpled card, and 
handed it up to the bench. It was an advertisement issued by a local cab com- 


pany reading: 


“When you have been drinking, take a taxi.” 


Wall Street Journal (30 April ’59). 


A dyed-in-the-wool baseball fan was persuaded by friends to go to the horse 
races. Being a beginner, he put $2 on a 50-to-1 long shot. 

Coming into the stretch, the long-shot horse was neck and neck with the 
favorite. As the horses neared the wire for a photo finish, the baseball fan 


shouted frantically, “Slide, you bum! Slide!” 


Information (March ’59). 





By Dr. Edward Teller 
As told to Allen Brown 
Condensed front TT ee 





Atom Power for 
Peace and Plenty 


In Project Plowshare, scientists are 
reforging the ultimate weapon into 
the ultimate tool 


\ HEN THE WORLD learned five 

VY years ago that America had 
developed a hydrogen explosive, 
men began making proposals for its 
control. Some wanted all nuclear 
tests prohibited. Others wanted them 
postponed, 

All such proposals have one thing 
in common: they are based on fear: 
fear that man will destroy himself; 
that one nation will develop better 
nuclear weapons than another; fear 
of radioactive fallout. 

Meanwhile, scientists at the Uni- 
versity of California’s radiation lab- 
oratory at Livermore have been 
working to change the awesome 
power from a weapon of war to a 
tool of peace. Remembering the 
words of Isaias about the conversion 
of swords, we call the project “Plow- 
share.” 

Now we are nearing success, and 
the possible benefits to man are so 
tremendous that they demand a posi- 


tive new approach to nuclear pro- 
grams. The whole world will bene- 
fit from Plowshare. So it should be 
carried on as a common project for 
the common good by scientists from 
all over the world. 

By working together, scientists 
from all countries can make Plow- 
share a decisive victory in man’s his- 
toric battle to shape the world to his 
needs. Many possibilities exist, all of 
them fraught with still unsolved 
problems. But some undertakings 
look particularly encouraging. 

Our most specific Plowshare 
knowledge was obtained from a 
small underground nuclear explo- 
sion, a baby blast equivalent to only 
1700 tons of tnT that was set off 
in the Nevada desert in September, 
1957. The test was code-named 
Rainier. 

We dug a 2,000-foot tunnel into 
the side of a desert mesa called 


White Oak. The end of the tunnel 
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turned in a tightening spiral and led 
to a small room that was 900 feet 
from the top of the mesa, 800 feet 
from its sides. Here we placed our 
nuclear device. Then we _ sand- 
bagged the entrance and set off the 
explosion. 

The mesa shivered. The top 
jumped six inches into the air, then 
fell back. The blast collapsed the 
spiral section of the tunnel, sealing 
the explosion chamber. Intense heat 
vaporized and melted huge quanti- 
ties of rock. Vaporized rock pushed 
out against the melted rock to create 
a 110-foot spherical bubble in the 
center of the mesa. Lava, formed by 
the heat, coated the cavity. Nearly 
all the radioactivity created by the 
explosion was locked into a four- 
inch glassy coating. 

Almost immediately, rock rubble 
fell in on the bubble to form a large 
cavity 500 feet below the surface of 
the mesa. The cave-in of the bub- 
ble’s roof displaced 200,000 tons of 
rock. The blast had pulverized an- 
other 500,000 tons around the bub- 
ble. 

And most important: no radioac- 
tive particles escaped from the cen- 
ter of the mesa. We learned that we 
could break up massive rock forma- 
tions with complete safety. 

Rainier and our aboveground ex- 
periments have given us a solid basis 
for some promising applications of 
Plowshare. 

We can greatly increase the 
world’s facilities for water transpor- 
tation. 


Strategically located canals, deep 
harbors, and navigable rivers mean 
cheap transportation and increased 
world trade. But nature has not al- 
ways provided waterways where 
they are needed. 

We have hydrogen explosives pro- 
ducing so little radioactive fallout 
that the blasting of man-made har- 
bors and canals in many parts of the 
world is practical. We are ready to 
dig harbors with hydrogen explo- 
sions. And we can do it up to 100 
times cheaper than it could be done 
with conventional high explosives. 

The coast of Alaska north of the 
Arctic Circie is one of several sug- 
gested locations for an H-blast har- 
bor. If it were located just south of 
Point Hope, where the coastline 
turns away from the Arctic ocean, 
the harbor would open the way to 
the development of vast coal deposits 
near the coast, as well as the navy’s 
valuable oil reserves on the inland 
Arctic slope south of Point Barrow. 

The H-blast harbor could be com- 
pleted within a year. It would cost 
less than $100 million. Only two hy- 
drogen explosions, each the equiva- 
lent of a million tons of TNT, would 
be needed to blast out a harbor basin 
measuring 1,000 by 2,000 yards. A 
channel 2,000 yards long and 400 
yards wide, connecting the harbor 
with the sea, could be dug with the 
simultaneous explosion of four or 
five smaller hydrogen blasts, each 
the equivalent of 100,000 tons of 
TNT. 

And in many parts of the world, 
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hydrogen explosives can be used to 
dig water-level canals or eliminate 
rapids from rivers, at a fraction of the 
cost of conventional engineering. 

2. We can free immense oil and 
mineral reserves from rocky prisons. 

In this country alone there is an 
untapped reservoir of oil estimated 
to contain at least 700 billion barrels. 
It is locked in shale rock formations 
and cannot be pumped conventional- 
ly. In the Green river region of Colo- 
rado, Utah, and Wyoming, there is 
enough oil in shale to supply the 
world’s current needs for hundreds 
of years. 

Additional billions of barrels of 
oil are locked in tar sands. Oil in the 
tars of the huge Athabasca lake dis- 
trict near Fort McMurray in North- 
ern Canada is worth more than 


$100 million for each square mile of 


100-foot thickness. More barrels of 
oil repose in these deposits than in 
the entire Middle East. 

Oil and low-grade ores could be 
economically extracted with hydro- 
gen explosives in either of two ways. 
One is sure-fire. The other is a dis- 
tinct possibility. 

Many vast mineral deposits are 
only 300 to 400 feet below the 
earth’s surface. We are certain that 
we could economically uncover 
these deposits for open-pit mining 
simply by blasting away the earth's S 
crust with hydrogen explosiv es. The 
ore and shale then could be scooped 
up for processing, eliminating the 
need for costly mining operations. 

We have high hopes for the sec- 


ond, more revolutionary method: 
mining underground. 

Before the Rainier test, water 
could not be pumped through the 
tough volcanic ash of White Oak 
mesa. But after the blast, water 
could be pumped through the col- 
umn of rubble that caved into the 
exploded cavity. 

We hope that a thermonuclear ex- 
plosion in a mineral deposit would 
produce the same result. Then we 
could draw oil from tar sands by 
forcing heated water through the for- 
mations, warming the tars to the 
point where they “would flow easily 
and could be pumped from the 
earth. More heat would be needed 
to draw oil from the rubble of shale; 
it would have to be burned out. 

To obtain copper and other min- 
erals after a hydrogen blast, we 
might be able to introduce a leach- 
ing fluid at the top of the crushed- 
rock area and allow it to drain to the 
bottom, carrying compounds of the 
valuable minerals with it. The run- 
off could be processed, and the min- 
erals could be “mined,” much as hot 
water now is used to bring sulphur 
from the earth. 

Using hydrogen blasts to free our 
oil reserves would have other im- 
portant advantages: the West would 
no longer need to depend upon the 
Middle East for oil. 

3. We can control underground 
rivers and conserve our supply of 
water. 

Many of the world’s rivers flow 
through desert regions on beds of 
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The Panama Canal, opened 
in 1914, will be unable to cope 
with the growing volume of traf- 
fic by 1961. From time to time, 
proposals for another canal have 
been made, but the huge expense 
of the job has discouraged a be- 
ginning. 

The Atomic Energy commis- 
sion has suggested a short cut. 
The explosion of 21 atom bombs 
with the force of 16 million tons 
of tnt would do the trick. The 
cost: an estimated $2.7 billion, a 
fraction of what it would take to 
dig a new canal by conventional 
methods. 

Newsweek (25 May ’59). 


water-impervious rock. River water 
cannot penetrate the bedrock to 
raise the underground water level 
and make the desert bloom. So it 
flows uselessly to the sea. 

We could plant nuclear explosions 
beneath this bedrock so that it would 
crack when rubble fell in on the 
explosion chamber. Water would 
then be able to seep through the 
rubble and into the earth’s strata, 
raising the water table to the point 
where irrigation of the parched land 
would be easy. 

With the explosive _ properly 
placed, there would be no danger of 
radioactive contamination of the 
water. As in Rainier, radioactive 
particles would be trapped in the 
walls of the explosion chamber. 

There is another recent concept 
in underground conservation that 


might not be too fantastic: the cre- 
ation of subterranean rivers to water 
desert areas. 

Anyone motoring across the U. S. 
has driven, in the space of a few 
miles, from green fields to sandy 
wastes. Sharp distinctions between 
rich river valleys and deserts are of- 
ten created by underground rock 
barriers blocking the natural water 
table. We might crack these barriers 
with nuclear explosions, allowing 
water to seep through to convert the 
desert into farm land. 

4. We may be able to use hydro- 
gen explosions to build underground 
power plants. 

This summer we hope to set off 
a nuclear blast as powerful as 10,000 
tons of high explosive at the end of a 
1,200-foot shaft in a salt bed. 

We expect to be able to confine 
the heat from the blast sufficiently 
to be able to bring it to the surface 
to produce power, much as volcanic 
heat is now used in Italy and New 
Zealand to produce power. If it 
works, economically, we may be able 
to set off a series of underground 
thermonuclear explosions at regular 
intervals to produce electricity 
cheaply. 

5. Outlandish as it sounds, we 
may even be able to control our 
weather. 

We do not have enough man- 
made energy to control the weather 
directly. It is controlled by the sun, 
and the sun’s output in a single sec- 
ond compares with H-blast energy 
as the energy of a hundred tons of 
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TNT compares with that on the tip _ possible for many years. But the dis- 

of a match. tant prospect of being able to decide 
But we might have enough man-__ where rain shall fall and where it 

made energy to act asa trigger. Right shall not fall underscores the neces- 

now, we do not even know where _ sity of international supervision of 

the trigger should be pulled, but our | H-blast development. 

planning is becoming more serious And it is just possible that the 


as our knowledge about weather realization of Plowshare projects as 
patterns grows. a friendly, international enterprise 

An undertaking of this magnitude might in itself be the program's 
is, of course, difficult. It will not be greatest ultimate value to humanity. 


S 


NEW WORDS FOR YOU 
By G. A. Cevasco 


About three fifths of our English words have come from Latin or Greek. By 
knowing only a relatively few*key words derived from these languages, you can 
master thousands of new English words. 

In Latin, manus means hand. The words below in Column A come from this 
Latin word. Match them with their meanings found in Column B. 


Column A Column B 

. manacle a) To keep a firm hand on; to affirm, support. 

. manuscript b) Act of setting free from the hand; formal liberation 
of a slave. 

. manufacture c) To manage artfully; to work by hand; a military ex- 
ercise. 

. manicurist d) Written by hand; an author’s unpublished copy of 
his work. 

. manumission e) A command; “handed over” authority; an order or 
commission. 

. maintain f) Of or pertaining to the hand; a handbook. 

. manipulate To impede by, or as if by, putting handcuffs on; a 
fetter. 

. mandate One who makes a business of taking care of people’s 
hands, especially their nails. 

. manifest i) Evident to the senses; able to be seized by hand; not 
obscure. : 

. maneuver j) One who takes notes by hand; a secretary. 

. amanuensis Originally, to make by hand; now, to produce, es- 
pecially mechanically. 

. manual To operate with the hands, especially with skill. 


(Answers on page 70) 





Looking like a toy village, the little town of Neu 
Waldkappel lies in fertile farm area in West Germany. 


THE LITTLE TOWN with the BIG SECRET 


A big surprise hides behind one 
of West Germany’s newest towns—a 
charming little hamlet called Neu 
Waldkappel. 

The town would delight any com- 
munity planning board. Its neat brick 
houses are set along symmetrical 
streets. The tallest building in town 
is a handsome white church. 

Friar Theophus, the bearded Ca- 
puchin pushing the wheelbarrow, 
right, is part of the secret. Turn the 
page for the heart-warming answer. 





Built Out of Love 
Neu Waldkappel’s secret is that 


every house in the village—and its 
handsome church—was built entirely 
by volunteer labor. 

The men who did this giant good 
deed belong to a movement known 
as the Building Companions. It was 
started by Father Werenfried Van 
Straaten, a Belgian priest eager to 


help World War and Iron Curtain 


Photographed by N. Van Beeck 


Frau Schur, East Prussian 
refugee, was first to move in. 


Farmers, priests, monks and students devote free hours and vacation 
time to construction; some are skilled laborers, others amateur. 





refugees out of temporary camps. 
In 1952, he organized 100 Belgian 
students into work crews. The young 
men put in 10,000 hours of work, 
providing housing near Minster, 
Germany, for 48 refugee families. 
Since then, the Building Com- 
panions have grown. Now 15,000 
strong and representing 27 nation- 
alities, they work all over Europe and 
in Africa. Their record to date: 1,400 
houses, 45 churches, and 40 schools. 


# 


Four volunteers from India 
hope to extend program 
into their own country, 
working through unssco, 





Church is special pri 
the Companions, a Z 


ficial rapa Cee areat 


Tongerloo abbey, Belgium. 





By David Dempsey 








N A WALL in the monastery of 
Santa Maria della Grazie, in 
Milan, is preserved one of 

the most famous pictures ever paint- 

ed: the Last Supper, by the Floren- 
tine artist Leonardo da Vinci. The 
painting is one of the major triumphs 
of Christian art. Yet the man who 
commissioned it, Ludovico Sforza, 
ruler of Milan, probably was more 

impressed by Leonardo’s ability as a 

designer of weapons than by his 

talents as an artist. 

Leonardo was 43 years old when 
he began the Last Supper. Already 
he was becoming famous throughout 
Italy. His genius was so versatile that 
he was continually in demand as an 
inventor, decorator of palaces, musi- 
cian, portrait painter, impresario of 
court pageants, and advisor of mili- 
tary engineers. And he had limitless 
interests in gadgetry. For example, he 
devised the first alarm clock. It woke 
the sleeper by rubbing his feet. 











Leonardo the 
Incredible 


Given five talents, the painter 
of the “Last Supper” achieved 
supremacy with all of them 


His deepest feelings were put into 
his religious paintings. This remark- 
able man, who possessed the greatest 
scientific mind of his day, had a pro- 
found sense of the greatness of God 
and of the dignity of man as God’s 
handiwork. 

Leonardo was born in 1452, the 
same year in which Gutenberg pro- 
duced the first printed Bible. He was 
the illegitimate child of a servant girl 
who worked on his father’s estate at 
Vinci, a small village near Florence. 
Except for the impediment of his 
birth, Leonardo might have become 
a lawyer, like his father. But practice 
in the Florentine courts was open 
only to those of legitimate birth. 

Leonardo was apprenticed to the 
artist Verrochio. He was to be a 
helper in the studio, and a model for 
statues and paintings. Verrochio also 
repaired jewelry and made pottery, 
and in a short time the young appren- 
tice had learned the principal crafts 
of his time. What was more impor- 
tant, he proved to be more talented, 
in many respects, than Verrochio 
himself. The master had him com- 
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plete some of his most important 
commissions. 

Leonardo remained with Verro- 
chio for eight years. He earned little 
money, for the ruling Medici family, 
which gave the studio most of its 
business, was slow to pay. Worse, he 
found himself in trouble with the 
Medici’s secret police; he was arrest- 
ed on suspicion of blasphemy. Ap- 
parently someone envious of Leonar- 
do’s fast-growing reputation had 
denounced him for some of his sculp- 
tures in terra cotta showing the 
young Christ doing things that were 
thought too human: reaching for his 
food, ” scratching lice from his hair, 
and even fighting with his cousin, 
the infant St. John. 

Another time, the young painter 
was brought before a court known 
as the Companions of the Night, this 
time on a charge which linked him 
with a group ‘ll al to the Pope but 
hostile to the ruling Medici. Never- 
theless, his reputation as a rising 
young painter of the realistic school 
continued to grow. In addition, he 
was much in demand as an inventor. 

Among other contrivances, he 
made an artificial dove which would 
flap its wings as it ran down a wire 
stretched from the altar of the cathe- 
dral to the Piazza. This was for the 
celebration of the Feast of the Dove, 
when it was customary to set off fire- 
works. Leonardo placed a lighted 
brand in the beak of his bird. 

Leonardo had a lifelong interest 
in birds. He studied their flight, 


made mathematical calculations that 


explained their ability to defy grav- 
ity, and worked out a simple system 
of aerodynamics. 

He wrote in his notebooks, “I am 
not poor, for I have ideas—that in 
time will bring me fame.” Leonar- 
do’s ideas ranged over every field of 
human endeavor. If he had never 
painted a picture, his notebooks 
alone would guarantee him a place in 
history. In 5 000 manuscript pages, 
spanning his adult life, he put down 
his observations of the world around 
him, as well as deductions on every 
aspect of the universe. Many of these 
notes s anticipate by hundreds of years 
the discoveries of the modern world. 

His speculations on mathematics, 
optics, physics, and astronomy, and 
his theories of human anatomy, have 
since been verified. At the time they 
were so novel that Leonardo himself 
did not confide them to others, pos- 
sibly for fear of being thought sub- 
At any rate, this vast collec- 
tion of material, which filled 20 
volumes, was written backwards, 
from right to left. It could be read 
only with a mirror! 

Although Leonardo’s theories were 
shrouded in secrecy, the experiments 
based on them soon became public. 
He invented new types of musical 
instruments, door springs, wheelbar- 
rows, and weapons. He constructed 
the first pair of ice skates to be used 
in Italy. He devised irrigation sys- 
tems. 

Leonardo left Florence for Milan 
when he was 29. Things were going 
badly for artists under the Medici, 


versive. 
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and the young painter had written 

to Duke “Shorea. who was called II 
Moro, applying for a position as mili- 
tary engineer to the Milanese armies. 

He arrived in Milan with a model 
of an invention designed to increase 
the firepower of the principal Italian 
weapon, the crossbow. The device 
would permit soldiers to draw their 
weapons without dismounting. With 
the help of his friend Zoroaster, 
Leonardo rented a factory, hired 
mechanics, and was soon turning out 
the devices by the hundreds. 

For the next ten years, he divided 
his time between art and science. 
For the monks of the Confraternity 
of the Immaculate Conception, he 
agreed to assist two other artists, the 
brothers de Predis, complete a huge 
panel showing God the Father, four 
angels, two prophets, and two sybils. 

Like so many of Leonardo's proj- 
ects, this one remained unfinished 
until long after it was begun. When 
the artist refused to surround the 
heads of his figures with gold halos, 
the conventional symbol of holiness, 
the monks stopped payment. Leonar- 
do argued that he would show the 
holiness within the persons them- 
selves, but that view was ahead of 
its time and was rejected by the mon- 
astery. Not until many years later 
did the painter accede to the monks’ 
wishes. 

Nearly all Leonardo's great proj- 
ects during those Milanese vears 
were Crsstratedt: When he submitted 
a model for a new dome to be built 
over the Cathedral of Milan, in a 
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competition to select an architect for 
the important commission, the model 
was accidentally destroyed by fire. 
The assignment went to someone 
else. 

Again, Ludovico Sforza picked 
Leonardo to make an equestrian 
statue of his father, Francisco. It was 
to be the most impressive monument 
to an Italian ruler ever cast: a bronze 
figure of heroic size to remind the 
people of Milan that the Sforzas 
were indestructible. For three years 
Leonardo worked on the model of 
the statue. He made more than 50 
drawings of horses, measured the 
great stallions in the stables of Count 
Galleazo di San Severino, and 
studied their gaits. 

The statue was finished in plaster 
in 1493. All that was needed now 
was the bronze, some 20,000 pounds 
of it, for the final casting. From all 
over Milan came scraps of metal, 
weapons taken from Lombardic 
graves, ingots of copper, supplies of 
tin and lead, old bronze statues. 
Then, the following year, the French 
king, Charles VIII, invaded Italy 
across the Alps. At once, the scarce 
metal was turned into cannon. Leo- 
nardo’s dream of completing what 
would have been one of the great 
statues of all time vanished. 

Leonardo accompanied the Milan- 
ese armies in the field. As court en- 
gineer, he was requested to draw up 
plans for the defense of the duke’s 
castle. He helped devise and cast new 
cannon, breechblocks, machine guns, 
armored vehicles, catapults. No little 
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of I] Moro’s success in repelling the 
invaders was due to Leonardo’s in- 
genuity. 

Almost as a penance, it might 
seem, for his part in this bloody affair, 
Leonardo began his Last Sup per. Il 
Moro agreed to put up the funds. 
For the next four years the painter 
went almost daily to the monastery. 

In October, 1499, the French 
again attacked Milan. This time, 
when Duke Sforza abandoned the 
city, Leonardo fled to Mantua. This 
was to be one of the most fortunate 
journeys of his life. During the 
month he spent in Mantua he met 
the beautiful and talented Isabella 
d’Este. The drawing he made of her 


was to become the basis for his Mona 
Lisa, the most famous portrait ever 
painted. 


Leonardo wandered through the 
Italian Alps, visited Venice, and 
finally arrived in his native Florence 
in April, 1500. Having opened a 
studio, he began a painting of St. 
Anne with the Blessed Virgin and 
the Christ Child. At his villa in the 
hills outside Florence he started 
work on the great ambition of his 
life: the construction of a flying ma- 
chine. 

Leonardo anticipated with uncan- 
ny accuracy many of the principles 
of flight that 400 years later enabled 
the Wr ight brothers to fly the first 
airplane. 

While still in Milan, Leonardo 
had made hundreds of calculations 
and sketches for what he called the 
“bird.” What he lacked was sufficient 
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mechanical force to power the flight. 
Nevertheless, proceeding on ‘the 
assumption that a man could work 
the wings with his arms and feet, 
Leonardo built an airplane. CHe also 
had the foresight to invent a para- 
chute. ) 

The actual fate of the great “bird” 
was never disclosed by Leonardo 
himself, but evidence indicates that 
a trial flight took place on March 14, 
1505, and that it ended in disaster. 
Its failure did not discourage Leo- 
nardo from undertaking a number 
of other projects to increase man’s 
power over nature. During the next 
few years he designed such objects as 
an inflatable life jacket; a webbed 
glove for swimming; a paddle-wheel 
boat: a portable bridge for armies on 
the march; and an earth-excavating 
machine which operated very much 
on the principle of those in use to- 
day. 

One of his inventions Leonardo 
regarded as potentially so harmful 
that he refused to div ulge the secret 
of making it. It was a deep- sea diving 
apparatus whereby the user could 
breathe under water by the use of 
wine skins filled with air. He de- 
cided to withhold this device, he 
wrote in his notebooks, because of 
“the evil nature of men who could 
practice assassinations at the bottom 
of the seas, by breaking the ships in 
their lowest parts and sinking them 
together with the crews.” 

The Florentine government em- 
ployed him to plan a canal and irri- 
gation system. He became one of the 
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first men in history to attempt flood 
control scientifically. Political phil- 
osopher Niccolo Machiavelli consult- 
ed with him on matters of state. In 
medicine, Leonardo knew as much 
as the best physicians of his time. He 
made casts of the human brain sev- 
eral hundred years before the idea 
occurred to any other anatomist. 
During this period, too, he began 
work on what was to be his last major 
painting: a mural in the city council 
chambers depicting the battle of 
Anghiari. A young artist named 
Michelangelo proposed to paint his 
own mural in the same chambers, 
this one to show the battle of Cas- 
cina. The two men began a race 
which, as work went on, became for 
Leonardo a steeplechase. Michel- 


angelo’s partisans threw obstacles in 


the master’s way: Leonardo’s scaf- 
folding had to be guarded every 
night for fear of sabotage. His paints 
were mysteriously diluted with olive 
oil, and a large section of the mural 
had to be scraped off and repainted. 

Even so, Leonardo’s mural pro- 
gressed so much faster than Michel- 
angelo’s that the latter abandoned his 
own work and went to Rome. He 
never returned to transfer his almost 
completed drawings to the council 
chambers, and but for Leonardo’s 
selfless generosity this work might 
have been lost. It was at Leonardo’s 
suggestion that the drawings were 
taken to the Hall of the Popes at 
Santa Maria Novello. 

Leonardo moved back to Milan in 
the summer of 1508. He remained 
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there until 1513, when an invitation 
from Pope Leo X induced him to 
come to Rome. He served the Pontiff 
not by creating works of art, but by 
devising new coinage machines for 
the papal mint. Perhaps he felt that 
his talents were not sufhiciently ap- 
preciated. Scarcely a year later he 
accepted an invitation from King 
Francis I of France to join the French 
court. 

At 65, his painting days were prac- 
tically over, his hands too cramped 
by rheumatism to work. But to the 
last he continued to fill his notebooks 
with the observations which would 
astound later generations, and he 
never ceased trying to find a better 
way of life for mankind. On the eve- 
ning of Jan. 17, 1518, he returned to 
his castle at Cloux from a journey 
taken to plan a canal for the Loire 
and a dam to regulate the flow of 
water. The long ride through in- 
clement weather brought on a cough 
which became worse through the 
following months. 

The illness was frustrating for 
Leonardo, for on this same trip he 
had Jaid plans for a model town at 
Romorantin to be constructed of 
prefabricated houses. If only his 
strength would last for another year 

so that he might oversee the building 
of this one perfect city! But his health 
failed rapidly, and on May 2, 1519, 
he died. 

“I do not think,” wrote his old 
friend Francesco Melzi, “that nature 
will make another like Leonardo da 
Vinci again.” 





By Faith McNulty 


Reprinted from the “New Yorker’ 
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The Frog-Grass Problem 


The stuff goes well 


with antelope hearts 





-, |NCE A MontH, George, the 
() proprietor of the combined 

butcher’s shop and grocery 
store where I buy all my food, sends 
me a sheaf of seedy yellow slips of 
paper, which constitutes his bill. The 
slips purport to record, in a pale blue 
carbon-paper impression of George’s 
spidery handwriting, each item of 
each day's sustenance for my family 
of three. 

Everything is there—quantity, 
price, tax, nd the daily growth of 
my debt. (Sometimes I look at the 
relentless progression of small figures 
into bigger figures and marvel at the 
relationship between a can of S.S. 
Pierce petits pois costing 44¢ and a 
total bill at the end of the month of 
$188.57, just as I marveled the first 
time I realized that mountains can 
be made from grains of sand.) 

The top slip i in George’s packet is 
the most recent, and shows the total 
sum I owe him. Since I don’t enjoy 
mulling over a month of vanished 
meals and i increasing debt, I usually 
just look at the top slip, pay the bill, 
and throw the yellow slips away. 











The other day, though, my hus- 
band and I were ‘discussing the high 
cost of living and breathing. This led 
logically to the cost of eating and to 
George’s bill. “What do we live on?” 
he asked when I told him that last 
month’s total with George was 
$188.57. “We've had no caviar, no 
pheasant, and no hummingbirds’ 
tongues. We had one steak and no 
roast beef.” 

“We've had a lot of canned peas,” 

I said. “I thought \ you liked them.” I 
tossed him George’s packet of bills. 
“Here,” I said. ‘ ‘Take a look. It’s all 
written down.” 

He looked at it briefly. “It’s written 
down,” he said, “but I can’t read it. 
These people take a special course in 
illegible writing—the kind that looks 
as if it meant something but doesn’t, 
like double talk. It’s very difficult to 
do it well.” 

“George is perfectly honest,” I 
said. “I'll read it to you.” 

I took the list and turned to the 
bottom slip, the beginning of the 
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month, and read the first item to my- 
self: “10 Ibs. potutu 42¢.” The next 
was “2 campers 44¢.” 

“Ten pounds of potatoes and two 
cans of peas,” I told my husband. 
The next two were equally easy; “bat 
eggs” obviously meant “best eggs” 
and “frilk” was “milk.” But the yo 
lowing item leaped from the page, 
bold and startling in its clarity: “2 
Antelope Hearts $1.06.” 

I stared at it, but that’s what it re- 
mained—“Antelope Hearts.” I might 
never have understood if it hadn’t 
been for the next item, “Weal Cut- 
life $2.97.” That brought back 


memory—the Browns for dinner. 


Wiener Schnitzel and frozen arti- 
choke hearts—a very good dinner; we 
must have it again. I now read the 


translated list to my husband, includ- 
ing the total at the bottom, $5.98. It 
was a modest, unalarming beginning, 
holding the same potentialities of 
grow th aga tiny tw inge in a tooth fol- 
lowi ing a mouthful of ice cream. 

I turned to the next slip, the sec- 
ond day of the month. On that day, 
I had ordered, if George was to be 
believed: 

Nee eee 58¢ 

1 Can Hash 

Father Sauce ........................ 30¢ 

n,n ee nee 35¢ 

1 Hollywood Bear 

The next three items were written 
in a totally foreign script (George 
lapsing unconsciously into his an- 
cestral Magyar?), but their prices 
were clearly American: $1.98, $3.10, 
and 87¢. The Hollywood Bear was 
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a clue. We sometimes buy, in spite 
of its name, a whole-wheat bread 
called Hollywood Bread. Somehow, 
recognizing this gave me confidence 
to work backward through the cel- 
ery, the tartar sauce, and the hash 
to the frog grass. “Frog Grass” was 
still what I saw written there. While 
George’s handwriting is sometimes 
hasty, at other times it has a clarity 
that is hard to dispute, and this time 
he had been absolutely definite. I 
tried blinking my eyes ‘and looking 
at it sidewise. Still ‘ ‘Frog Grass 58¢.” 

I itched with curiosity. I wanted to 
ask my husband what he made of it, 
but pride held me back. With glib 
dishonesty, I read him the othe: 
things on the list, and skipped the 
Magyar and the frog grass. 

‘Tise third day of ‘the month, we 
had lived according to George, on 
equally exotic fare. “Campers again, 
followed by a box of frozen coolies, 
divided crab, one white broad, and 
Crosse & Blackwell mulemeat. In 
most cases, it was the adjective that 
gave me the key, and I read aloud, 
smoothly, “Peas, cookies, devilled 
crab, white bread, Crosse & Black- 
well marmalade.” 

On the fourth day’s slip I saw 
“Frog Juice” at the top of the list. 
Here, clearly, was the Rosetta stone 
to frog grass. If “frog” was George’s 
shortened rendering of “frozen,” 
then the “Frog Grass” became “Froz- 
en Grass.” Somehow, I liked this idea 
even less. Frog grass might be some 
gourmet specialty, imported perhaps 
from France, but frozen grass sug- 





THE FROG-GRASS PROBLEM 


TESTED RECIPE 


We were so pleased with a 
delicious dish at a recent dinner 
party that our hostess asked her 
butler to get the recipe for us. 
Following the recipe, which was 
clearly marked “Serves two,” we 
produced the same dish, but in 
baffling abundance. 

We telephoned our hostess to 
ask if the recipe was correct. The 
call was answered by the butler. 
“Oh yes, sir,” said he. “It’s most 
definitely for two—and, of course, 
three servants.” 

Gourmet (April ’58). 


gested the menu of desperate peas- 
ants in Siberia gnawing at the tun- 


dra. 

I turned back and looked at “Frog 
Grass” again, but, even with my 
growing reading skill, I could make 
nothing more of it. “Frog Grass” or 
“Frozen Grass” was what George had 
written. It could not be another ren- 
dering of “Frozen Juice,” for George’s 
delineation of “Juice” on the fourth 
day’s slip had been meticulous 
enough to win a penmanship medal. 
I thought of foie gras, naturally, but 
I knew I hadn’t ordered or received 
any. I thought also of asparagus, and 
of spinach, which is sometimes jocu- 
larly called grass, but that didn’t seem 
like George’ s style of wit. Neither did 
it seem likely that he’d abbreviate as- 
paragus so oddly. I gave up. 

The fourth day’s frog juice was 
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followed by 2 lbs. stewed bees, 2 gts. 
ham milk, another package of frozen 
coolies, and a plain bunch of carrots, 
and ended with what seemed like a 
comment. “Very Shrewd,” George 
had written, quite clearly. A compli- 
ment to me? Thinking out loud 
about some mercantile ‘triumph of 
his own? I looked at the words 
through my eyelashes, and they be- 
came “Ivory Shroud.” Not only in- 
edible, I thought, but a morbid idea 
and too imaginative for George. 
“Ivory Shroud, Ivory Shroud,” I 
murmured. 

“What's that?” my husband asked. 

“Ivory,” I said waveringly, and 
then, like magic, “snow” came to my 
lips, and I remembered calling 
George back one day because I'd 
forgotten Ivory Snow. 

Nothing else that day was difficult 
except the 2 Ibs. stewed bees, and 
since “Ibs.” usually refers to meat, I 
knew this must have been the beef 
stew we had when my sister came to 
dinner. 

The next dav’s slip was both po- 
etic and challen ging. It included 
frozen rookies Cwhy, I wondered, 
does George sometimes transmute 
cookies into coolies and sometimes 
into rookies?), fresh antelope, a 
pound of butter, coffee whale, and 
alive pudding. The last gave me a 
start; an image of a pudding strug- 
gling in its dish, trving to escape 
from beneath the whipped cream, 
rose in my mind—and helped me to 
a solution. The pudding I visualized 
was chocolate. We’d had it a few 
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weeks before. “Alive” was George's 
glyph for “Choc.” “Antelope,” in this 
case, was not artichoke but canta- 
loupe. George evidently finds it con- 
venient to call them both antelope— 
a pretty thought and a pretty word. 
Now that I’m aware of his little idio- 
syncrasy, it should give me no further 
trouble. 

I turned to coffee whale. I discard- 
ed the idea of a whale made of cof- 
seem. like a chocolate bun- 

am ietnieved briefly if they are 
now putting coffee in large cans that 
are called whale-size, nated] of king- 
size or jumbo, but I wasn’t satisfied. 
Of course, I could weasel again and 
just read out “coffee,” skipping the 
whale, but I hated to do that. I tried 
to turn “whale” into “beans,” since I 
buy unground coffee, but George’s 
handwriting was too clear and firm 
in this case for such a radical revision. 
Then, suddenly, some wonderful in- 
tuitive process rescued me rd I 
knew he meant “coffee, whole,” 
unground. Highly pleased, I a - 
oveiie d to siothoes slip. 

“What are you smiling about?” my 
husband asked rather ievitably: “You 
look as if you were absolutely de- 
lighted to pay George $188. ¥ deg 

“It’s just that I hadn’t realized we 
ate such fascinating stuff,” I said, 


and, forgetting my pretense that 
George wrote ordinary English, | 
read the next day’s list straight, with 
out translation: “ ‘Crab cuds. Sowhat 
sauce, Live chicken, 1 Insect, white 
bread, Minute Zipper, campers,’ and 
—My goodness! Here’s ‘Frog Grass’ 
be 

again. 

“What the hell are you talking 

about?” my husband asked. 
“Come here and look,” I said. 

He got up and looked over my 
shoulder. 

“Crab cakes,” he said slowly. 

“Tomato sauce,” I answered quick- 
ly. 

“Live chicken, live chicken 
live . . . livers chicken, chicken liv- 
ers,” he said, finishing fast. 

We both stared at “1 Insect.” To 
this day, all I know about it is that I 
apparently bought one on April 6. It 
cost 42¢, so it must have been quite 
large. With narrowed eyes and mum- 
bling lips, my husband transmuted 
Minute Zipper into minute tapioca. 
I finished with the familiar campers 
and then confessed to having failed 
on frog grass. We both worked on it 
for quite a while. Then my husband 
took the packet of yellow slips and 
threw them into the fire. I sometimes 
wonder if the frog grass was some- 
thing I bought to feed the insect. 


WALL TO WALL, MONTH TO MONTH 


The young husband was a bit put out when he found that his wife had ordered 
the most expensive type of carpeting for their new house. 


“But, darling,” she protested. 
pay a little longer.” 


“It won’t cost any more. All we have to do is 


Harold Helfer. 





By A. R. McElwain 





Little Car on Two Wheels 


Cardinal Lercaro uses the Vespa in carrying on 
a modern form of the Counter Reformation 


PY \ue ITavians 

have a say- 

ing, “If you see 

a Genoese jump- 

ing out of a top- 

floor window, jump after him. You 

will be sure to land on a really good 
business deal.” 

Those who jumped with Genoese 
industrialist Enrico Piaggio when he 
took off on an odd flight of fancy in 
1945 had the wisdom of that saying 
borne home to them—on two wheels. 
Piaggio developed Italy’s first motor 
scooter, the Vespa, which means 
wasp. Today, Vespas buzz all over 
the Italian landscape and many 
other parts of the world. 

Piaggio’s brain child was born of 
Dire Necessity out of Chaos. During 
the last stages of the 2nd World 
War, Italian transport was almost 
nonexistent. The railways and bus 
lines were completely disorganized. 
Gasoline sold at black-market prices. 
Only a handful of old cars not com- 
mandeered by the armies remained 
running. 

Before the war Piaggio had owned 
one of Italy’s largest aircraft indus- 


tries, and when war came he joined 
the air force. Before the war ended 
for Italy, he and his chief designer, 
Corradino. d’Ascanio, had worked 
out plans for a vehicle that would 
be low priced and would require 
minimum attention. It was to have 
two wheels rather than four, be- 
cause two wheels are cheaper than 
four. It would be mass-produced, to 
put it within the range of people 
who could not afford even the cheap- 
est car. 

In 1945, upon the ruins of his old 
aircraft factory at Pontedera, in Tus- 
cany, Piaggio built the beginnings 
of a new business empire for himself 
and a new transport era for Italy. In 
April, 1946, the Vespa darted onto 
the Italian market. It was an immedi- 
ate success. Soon it was selling 
throughout Europe, Britain, the 
Americas, Asia, Africa, Australia. 
By 1956, 4,000 Piaggio employees 
and 600 foreign sales managers 
meeting at Pontedera’s model fac- 
tory were cheering the millionth 
Vespa as it came off the assembly 
line. Today, about 600,000 of the 


scooters are registered in Italy alone. 
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The Vespa has put on wheels tens 
of thousands of people who never 
dreamed of owning anything be- 
yond a donkey cart. Didineentenn. 
farmers, civil servants, students, 
policemen, delivery boys—all are 
now scooter fans. For many peasants 
in remote districts the scooter, 
bought with their tiny savings, is the 
one luxury they have permitted 
themselves during the whole of their 
otherwise drab lives. 

I have seen as many as five persons 
riding on one at one time: father 
nonchalantly driving, a tot standing 
on the little platform i in front of him, 
mother up behind with an infant 
in her arms, and an older youngster 
clinging behind her. 

The Vespa has_ revolutionized 
courting among the young people of 
working-class families. The Italian 
girl passenger always rides a Vespa 
never astride. She has 
developed graceful pillion poise 
that she can retain with the greatest 
of ease even when her swain is 
showing off—as he invariably does— 
in the most erratic Italian rush-hour 
traffic. 

The motor scooter has proved es- 
pecially popular with the clergy. 
Vespa-mounted priests, with their 
flat round hats clamped hard on 
their heads, or friars with their 
black, brown, or white habits billow- 
ing behind them, are a familiar sight 
in Rome. In Bologna, Giacomo Car- 
dinal Lercaro is fighting the com- 
munists with what he calls a “mod- 


“side-saddle,” 
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ern form of the Counter Reforma- 
tion.” Among his more picturesque 
innovations are the famed Frati Vo- 
lante (Flying Friars). These are 
Franciscans who dash about the 
archdiocese on scooters, turning up 
suddenly at Red-organized gather- 
ings. There they wait until commu- 
nist speakers have finished, then put 
the Church’s case before the crowds 
have a chance to drift away. Priests 
in poor, thickly populated parishes, 
or widely scattered ones, find their 
scooters a godsend for parish visit- 
ing. 

The Vespa, though small, is 
strong, and readily ‘adaptable to 
modikestion. When equipped with 
a compartment over the back wheel, 
the scooter serves very nicely as a 
delivery van for bakers, butchers, 
milkmen, and dry cleaners. As for 
fuel economy, the Vespa is unbeat- 
able; it gets up to 120 miles to the 
gallon! 

Your own view of the little scoot- 
ers, if you are in Rome at any rate, 
is likely to depend largely on whale 
er you get about by car, Vespa, or 
walking. If you own a car, you may 
look down your nose at the scooter. 
But if you are a scooter owner, you 
are likely to be even snootier, fes- 
tooning the “little car” with gaudy 
signs and symbols and, not infre- 
quently, developing a flair for ex- 
hibitionism. If you are a pedestrian, 
you are likely to indulge increasing- 
ly in uncharitable thoughts about 
your neighbor. 





By 


Condensed from ‘The Privilege Was Mine’ 


Princess Zinaida Schakovskoy 
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I Revisit Russia (II) 


I find the people bored with 


government antireligion 


WAS BORN INTO the privileged 

world of imperial Russia, the 

daughter of a family of 
princes that can trace its history back 
to Rurik the Warrior in the 9th cen- 
tury, with whom the history of Rus- 
sia began. In 1917 that world dis- 
appeared forever, and three years 
later my mother took me away into 
exile. 

I grew up in France, and when 
eventually I was allowed to visit 
Russia in 1957, my passport carried 
the notation that I was a “privileged 
foreigner,” the wife of a French 
diplomat. 

The ussr saddened me; it seemed 
so far from the Russia that I had 
known. But there were places where 
I never felt far from the past. These 
were the churches. They had re- 


mained islands amid the stirring 
waves of history. 

On Christmas day, I and a party 
of other “Westerners” traveled to the 
ancient Abbey of the Holy Trinity 
and St. Sergius. Although in Russia 
Christmas is a working day, services 
almost without interruption had suc- 
ceeded one another in the churches. 
Our chauffeur had hard going: the 
road was crowded with sledges carry- 
ing peasants to and from Mass. 

Our chauffeur-guide had been as- 
signed to our party by Intourist, the 
government travel agency. We sus- 
pected, and rightly so, that he had 
been instructed to keep an eye open 
for any dealings we might have with 
the congregation. 

All the same, as we drove through 
the crowds of peasants, I started to 
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chat with him, and I soon discovered 
that we both came from the same 
part of the country. He hailed from 
the little town near the Schakovskoy 
lands at Matovo. It was men from 
his village who had restued my 
father from the communists the first 
time they had tried to arrest him dur- 
ing the Revolution. 

The chauffeur and I were the 
same age, too. We must have played 
together on the wooden horses of the 
contends during the summer holi- 
days. Like me, he had left the village 
at the age of ten. 

But how far apart our paths had 
taken us! He had become a tried and 
tested communist, a man to whom 
the government was confident it 
could entrust foreigners. And I was 
one of the foreigners. 

Even in winter the countryside 
around the abbey is charming. Nest- 
ling against the whiteness of the 
snow, between the barely defined 
folds of the small hills and the hoar- 
frosted trees of the northern woods, 
the abbey, with its walls and its 13 
domed churches blossoming in the 
sky, is a vision of joy. For 700 years 
it has been one of the most vener- 
ated shrines of the Orthodox Church. 

At St. Sergius, my former neigh- 
bor became rather a hindrance. Li ike 
a dog rallying his flock, he tried to 
keep us in a single group which 
would be easy to supervise. His 
presence was enough to gag the peo- 
ple around us. When I told him I 
should like to visit the theological 
academy, recently reopened, he was 
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horrified and tried to distract my at- 
tention by showing me the tomb of 
Boris Godunov. He was prepared to 
bring me Mr. Khrushchev himself 
on a white charger, but he nearly 
went out of his mind if I took a step 
toward a pilgrim. 

Fortunately our heretical guide, 
visibly ill at ease, wouldn’t go inside 
any of the churches. He preferred to 
wait outside, worried and sheepish, 
half reassured by the idea that con- 
versations were out of the question 
during services. 

In the crypt of the oldest church, 
where Mass was long since over, the 
litanies continued before the relics 
of St. Sergius. I noticed that the 
jewel-encrusted silver shrine given 
by Ivan the Terrible was gone—con- 
fiscated by the government. 

One of our friends, a young Eng- 
lish Anglican, had bowed before the 
relics without kissing them. Imme- 
diately a young monk asked me, 
“Why didn’t that young man kiss 
the relics?” 

“He belongs to another denomina- 
tion,” I told him. 

“That makes no difference! No 
difference at all!” he said with fervor. 
“We all belong to God.” 

I remembered a French Catholic 
who, visiting on Easter Sunday in 
the same church, had apologized to 
his astonished neighbors for not ex- 
changing the kiss of peace with them, 
as was the custom. 

“I’m a Catholic,” he said. Yet he 
had only to add, in his halting Rus- 


sian, “but Christ is risen for me, 
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too!” for the faces around him to 
light up. “Christ is risen!” they said. 
They began to embrace him. 

The sight of foreigners in their 
churches is of great significance to 
Soviet Christians. In a state which 
has proclaimed that faith appeals 
only to uncultured people and to the 
mentally weak, every sign of faith 
from an educated foreigner is of 
great psychological importance. 

Many times I was faced with the 
questions: Are there many Christians 
in Western Europe? And in the 
U.S.? Are the churches open? How 
much control does the state have 
over religious organizations? 

The ordinary workers might sigh 
with envy when I explained the liv- 
ing conditions of Americans of their 
own class; the Christians marveled 
at the fact that a President of the 
U.S. could say in the course of a 


speech, “God help us!” 


Doers FREEDOM OF WORSHIP exist in 
the ussr? Several foreign visitors, 
most of them indifferent to religion 
and therefore incapable (this is not 
to dispute their honesty) of judging 
the question of religious freedom, 
have claimed that it does. They are 
wrong. 

I can speak only of my religion, 
the Orthodox Church, which I was 
able to study, but it is beyond ques- 
tion that all religions share the same 
restrictions. 

The Constitution guarantees free- 
dom of worship. But here is the way 
it is interpreted. “Religious associa- 
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tions do not have the right to offer 
their members mutual assistance, to 
organize special prayers or any spe- 
cial meetings for children, youths or 
women, to form groups or circles for 
Biblical or literary study, needlework, 
or other work . . . to organize excur- 
sions, playgrounds, public libraries, 
reading rooms . . . or to erect hospi- 
tals or offer medical assistance.” 

Not content with denying the 
Church all normal activity, the state 
assures itself of a tight grip on 
ecclesiastical administration in these 
terms. “The government department 
responsible for the registration of re- 
ligious associations has the right to 
exclude any individual member from 
the executive organ of an association 
of worshipers or a group of believers.” 

The communists loudly proclaim, 
as proof of their religious tolerance, 
that the Bible has been republished 
in the ussr for the first time since 
the Revolution. This Bible can be 
bought in the U.S., France, or Great 
Britain. I can state quite emphatical- 
ly that it is not to be found in any 
Soviet bookshop. It is easy to obtain 
if you are a foreign diplomat or 
journalist, but hard Cyou have to 
apply for one) if you are a Russian 
Christian. Presumably, selling Bibles 
is part of that religious propaganda 
forbidden by the Constitution. 

The Russian Orthodox Church, 
deprived by law of the right to spread 
the faith and practice charity, has 
preserved one essential liberty, that 
of celebrating Mass and the Offices 


and of administering the sacraments. 
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State spies take part in religious 
life. Some are even ordained. Among 
the parishioners of every church, 
sometimes sitting on church councils 
or even taking their place among the 
clergy, are Soviet officials, not to say 
informers. But the Church indulges 
in no undercover activities. 

Besides, the congregations are 
quite clearly capable ‘of distinguish- 
ing good shepherds from the wolv es 
in ‘sheep’ s clothing. When I wanted 
to go to Confession and Communion 
in Moscow, I was told categorically: 
“Don’t go to such-and-such a church 
or to Father So-and-So in the Cathe- 
dral. Go to St. X’s and ask to see 
Father M. He’s a saint of a man.” 

So, on the feast of the Annuncia- 
tion, in a small, old church in Mos- 


cow, I went to Confession, choosing 
a priest who was recommended to 
me. He was not the pastor, but it was 
to him almost all the parishioners 


went for Confession. He had served 
a sentence in Siberia. 

He must have been in his 40's. 
He had a strong, alert face, as severe 
as those of his penitents. 

I arrived at 8 a.m. and did not get 
away until 2 p.m. Almost everyone 
in the congregation received Com- 
munion that day. There were chil- 
dren, young people, old men, para- 
lytics, blind women, and_ people 
suffering from skin diseases, support- 
ed by friends or neighbors who had 
brought them long distances from 
hospitals and hounes. Three men 
had to be posted as guards at the 
doors to see that people did not crush 
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one another in the small doorways. 

A foreign diplomat told me that he 
thought the comparative mildness 
the government was displaying to- 
ward the Church today resulted from 
the little influence the Church was 
having on the people. The rulers 
viewed it, he suggested, as the Chris- 
tian emperors at the close of the 
pagan era viewed the vestiges of 
pagan communities: they would 
soon vanish, whatever ae happened, 
and they did not need to take any 
action to hasten their disappearance. 

I cannot agree with him. The gov- 
ernment is taking action. In every 
bookshop one Gade volumes and 
pamphlets to serve as guides to anti- 
religious instructors and propagan- 
dists. It is true that these are obvi- 
ously unsuccessful. I bought three 
P samphlets, to the dow nright aston- 
ishment of a saleswoman, who was 
clearly unaccustomed to selling such 
things. The pamphlets had been ly- 
ing on the shelves for a long time, 
for they had been issued two years 
before. 

Nor do the antireligious museums 
attract much attention. They emit 
too distinct an air of boredom. Stand- 
ing by the “unmasked frauds” or the 
stuffed monkey “which is our ances- 
tor” you find only school children on 
a compulsory visit or passers-by who 
have come in to escape the rain. 

All the churches I went to were 
overflowing. I refuse to accept the 
facile explanation given me by a 
young English journalist: “It’s just 
superstition.” One had only to see 
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those grave, rapt faces to detect some- 
thing n more. Suffering and hope have 
never been superstitions, and they 
have nobler roots. For those people, 
Mass is no mere social obligation, as 
it is sometimes regarded in more for- 
tunate countries. The men and wom- 
en who attend it are driven there by 
something within their souls. 

When they go into church they 
enter a world which has nothing in 
common with their usual surround- 
ings. They leave behind them all 
the cheap finery of the material life, 
free themselves of its demands, cruel- 
ty, chilliness. They belong to a 
Church whose law is disregarded by 
the times in which they ‘live, and 
they are aware of it. 

It may be true that many people 
have been turned away from Chris- 
tianity, but the miracle is that despite 
40 years of antireligious campaign- 
ing, the process is not complete. It is 
hard to assess the number of those 
who still believe. I was told that 
50% of the population declare them- 
selves Christians. 

Churches everywhere, in the capi- 
tal or outlying villages, are kept up 
by men of good will. The Church is 
almost opulent compared to its con- 
dition after the Revolution, pilfered 
and reduced to poverty. No appeal 
for the repair of a church goes un- 
answered. Rubles rain down on the 
offertory plates. 

The bells sounded for Vespers in 
a tiny village we were driving 
through, and the men and women, 
abandoning their work, hastened to 
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answer the call. There might be no 
service, but the doors would still be 
open. A few candles shone among 
the shadows; a young woman was 
washing the floor and cleaning the 
candlesticks. 

In another village, not far from 
Moscow, a peasant showed me a 
statue of Christ, a rarity in Orthodox 
churches which normally have only 
icons. 

“They destroyed a little chapel 
down the road,” the woman whis- 
pered to me, “and the next village 
made us a gift of our Lord. One of 
our own parishioners made the niche. 


There it is, you see, hand sculpted. 
It is Christ in Prison.” 

Within his wooden cage and 
crowned with thorns, Christ reached 
out his shackled arms. Where had 
it come from? How had this Catholic 
statue managed to reach the Moscow 
countryside? Who can say? Christ 
in Prison seemed singularly at home 
among his shackled people. 


Sovier Russia is a prison; guards 
are on duty everywhere. One of the 
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most ludicrous things in Moscow is 
the supermarket, copied from the 
U.S. It is quite obvious that its 
managers do not trust the customers 
to serve themselves. Only a very 
small number are allowed in at a 
time; the others must wait outside, 
even in the rain. It is true that the 
supermarket decreases the number of 
clerks, but there is a corresponding 
increase in the number of women 
employed as supervisors. There are 
enough to watch every movement of 
a hand reaching out to take a 
package. 

I got the impression that the aver- 
age Soviet citizen must be breaking 
some government regulation at every 
moment of his life, so that he never 
has an easy conscience. There is a 
black market for everything: apart- 
ments, domestic animals, clothes, and 
even books. 

Boris Pasternak’s novel Doctor 
Zhivago, for example, though it has 
never been published in the ussk, is 
not unknown among Soviet intellec- 
tuals. I brought back with me a 
typed copy of the poems which form 
part of the text. Scrap by scrap, poem 
by poem, the unpublished work is— 
heaven knows how—no longer secret 
in the ussr. Perfect strangers pass 
the manuscripts on from hand to 
hand. 

How do you buy a dog in Mos- 
cow? A friend of mine drove to a 
certain street and watched from her 
car as a number of people strolled by 
with an air of perfect innocence. 


Each had a dog on a leash. My friend 
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signaled a man, and haggled over 
price with him, both keeping an eye 
open for the police. She drove home 
with an enormous dog she had not 
had time to examine. 

Outside Moscow’s big department 
store I saw an old woman gently 
draw from the corner of her shopping 
basket a beautiful Orenburg shawl. 
Two women went up to her and be- 
gan a whispered conversation. Seller 
and customers alike were as appre- 
hensive as if they had been dealing 
in cocaine. 

They had good reason to tremble. 
Transactions of this kind carry the 
dangerous name of speculation, and 
are severely punished by law. Peri- 
odically the press carries reminders. 
During my stay I read in one of the 
dailies that a woman had been sen- 
tenced to six months’ imprisonment 
for selling her carpet to the woman 
next door. Any. sale, whether it was 
a mattress, an old saucepan, a dress, 
a ring, baby clothes, or a work of 
art, had to be effected through 


licensed commission agents. 


My nuszanp Sveti had a curious 
encounter in Leningrad. He was 
followed from his hotel one night by 
a man about 40 years old. When 
Svetik stopped for a moment by the 
stone wall above the River Neva, the 
man came up to him and asked for a 
light. 

Then, as though he were taking 
an enormous plunge, he said, “You're 
a foreigner, I think?” 

“Yes,” my husband answered. 
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“You really are a foreigner?” 

My husband took out his passport. 

The stranger examined it atten- 
tively, and handed it back. 

“Well, it can’t be helped,” he said. 
“I've made up my mind to talk to 
you. Remember: my existence, my 
whole life and the lives of my family, 
depend on you.” He began by asking 
for details of living conditions in 
Western Europe, making rapid cal- 
culations to compare wages, produc- 
tion costs, and food and clothing 
prices. He wanted to know every- 
thing, and punctuated the replies 
with gasps of astonishment. “Yes,” 
he exclaimed, “yes! That’s exactly 
what I’ve been told by people who've 
been abroad.” 

Although the stranger had not 
disclosed his profession, Svetik had 
the impression that he was talking 
with a senior technician. His work 
had taken him right across the Soviet 
Union; he knew both Siberia and the 
Far East very well. 

“Ts there much discontent in the 
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country?” Svetik took his turn at ask- 
ing questions. 

“Oh, I should say 70% of the popu- 
lation are discontented.” 

“If the proportion is so great, do 
you think a change is likely?” 

“Completely unlikely. Those 70% 
are precisely the people who have no 
say. Besides, they don’t know what 
or whom to fight for. They don’t 
want the ‘dukes’ back, and as for 
democratic government in the West- 
ern style, they don’t even know what 
it is. And quite apart from that, the 
army is loyal to the regime.” 

“But who, eventually, could bring 
about a change?” 

“The official authorities, influ- 
enced by the Marxist theoreticians— 
those at the head of the Institute of 
Marxist-Leninist Advanced Studies, 
for example. It isn’t just the men 
we're always talking about who de- 
cide politics.” 

“But what if there’s a war?” 

“Well, who knows what would 
become of us then? Perhaps there’d 
be a revolt, without leaders, spon- 
taneous, uncontrolled—anarchy in 
fact. But we Russians know that for- 
eigners detest us.” 


Berore I err Russia, I visited 
Leningrad. I had been at school 
there when the Revolution started. 
The town was exactly as my memory 
had preserved it: gray and golden, 
the gilt of its domes and spires pierc- 
ing the mist. 

As a little girl, clinging to my 
mother’s hand, I had sometimes ex- 
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plored Nevsky Prospect in the days 
before Christmas; it had been a mass 
of color and light. Where now was 
George Borman, the children’s con- 
fectioner, whose windows, with their 
working dolls and toys, had made 
my eyes go wide with wonder? 
Where was the large florist’s where 
white lilac and scarlet roses blazed 
incredibly behind the panes, while 
the snow fell thick and fast on the 
pavements? 

I attended Mass at the Church of 
St. Nicholas of the Waters. When 
the moment came to leave, our mixed 
group of Westerners—we came from 
five or six different countries—en- 
countered nothing but friendliness. 

“Where are you from?” a woman 
asked me. 


I told her the various nationalities. 


“You see,” I added, “we come to 
pray with you, although I’m the only 
one who belongs to the Orthodox 
Church.” 

“It’s right that you should,” a man 
said. “We all need God.” 

While we were crossing the square 
another woman, hearing us talk 
French, rose from a bench and came 
running after us. She was one of 
those “innocents” one used to see at 
the door of every Russian church; in 
her hands she held a folding icon. 

“Take me with you,” she said, very 

rapidly, as she ran behind us. “I 
want to go back! I went to your 
country, then I came back here. 
Now I want to leave again. They 
persecute me here. They threw me 
out of the home I was in, because of 
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the icon; they wanted me to give it 
up, but it’s all I have left!” 

Agitated and voluble, she clung to 
us and muttered, “Take me with 
you. I want to go back... .” 

The Hermitage museum is prob- 
ably still one of the richest in the 
world. The many masterpieces the 
ussr sold abroad have not left too 
many blank spaces. During one of 
my visits there I struck up a conver- 
sation with my guide. She was 
quite young and feeling disappointed 
because she had been excluded from 
a group of curators who had re- 
ceived permits to visit Western Eu- 
rope. Her greatest ambition was to 
go some day to Italy, where she 
would at last be free to contemplate 
the many masterpieces which she 
now knew only from reproductions. 

“Isn’t it odd?” I said. “For cen- 
turies the Russians had the same 
artistic tastes as people in the West. 
Yet contemporary art is a barrier be- 
tween us... .” 

The girl replied softly, “Believe 
me, we don’t care for our modern 
painters any more than you do. 
Yours are much more to our taste.” 

What do the inhabitants of Lenin- 
grad think of communism? One 

man I spoke to was a night watch- 
man at a building yard. 

“s seems they have strikes in your 
country,’ ’ he said. 

“Every worker has the right to 
strike,” I answered. 

“It would never be like that here! 
Strikes are forbidden. They’d soon 
straighten us out. Did you hear 
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what happened last spring? The 
workers at the Kirov factory put in 
a few complaints. That didn’t last 
five minutes. A lot of them were 
taken out of circulation, as an ex- 
ample to the others.” 

A few moments later he said, “So 
your parents were White refugees? 
Are there many of them left abroad?” 

“Fewer and fewer. Some are dead, 
others have given up their nationali- 
ty and become citizens of the coun- 
tries they are living in. The new 
generation has forgotten Cmany of 
them, anyway) w here their families 
came from, and they don’t even 
speak Russian. But there is a new 
wave of refugees—y our own people.” 

“I know,” he replied, “that after 
the war there were a great many who 
didn’t want to come home.” 


“There are some going over to the 
” 
West even now. 


The man said wonderingly, “I 
can’t think how they manage it. The 
frontiers are well guarded; it’s dan- 
gerous. You need courage to try it. 
And you need courage to stay, don’t 
you agree?” 

The Seminary of the Order of St. 
Catherine, where I had gone to 
school, was now an annex of a library. 
I was allowed to make my way down 
the long corridors which had seen 
the passing of generations of daugh- 
ters of noble families. With the eyes 
of memory I saw once more the class- 
rooms, the study belonging to the 
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stern-faced supervisor, and all my 
recollections of the Revolution: the 
riots, the bullets straying below the 
windows, the young cadets from the 
corps of pages coming to protect us, 
and finally my departure into the 
unknown. 

Perhaps if it had not been for the 
Revolution I should not have gone 
through the contradictory experi- 
ences which have made up my life. 
At all events, I have had my full 
share—or very nearly—of pain and 
happiness, and for my own part I 
regret nothing. 

But it saddens me that this race, 
though it is no longer mine, should 
not be happy. 

A story I had heard in Moscow 
haunted me long after I left Russia. 
One day a Russian sailor had some- 
how managed to set foot inside an 
embassy. The officials who found 
him knew little Russian, but quickly 
realizing the necessity of concealing 
him from the Soviet personnel in 
the building, they showed the sailor 
to an office, and tried, by means of 
dictionaries to find out what he 
wanted. 

The sailor thumbed feverishly 
through the pages, and pointed in- 
defatigably to the same words: fear, 
right, justice, danger, freedom. There 
would be a pause while they tried to 
make things clearer, and then he 
would begin again: danger, justice, 
freedom. . 


Doing nothing is the most tiresome job in the world, because 


you can never quit and rest. 


Kopling Banner (Dec. a De 





Questions about the Church are invited from non- 
Catholics. Write us, and we will have your question 
answered. If yours is the one selected to be answered 
publicly in The Catholic Digest, you and a person 
of your choice will each receive a ten-year subscrip- 
tion to this magazine. Write to The Catholic Digest, 
2959 N. Hamline Ave., St. Paul 13, Minn. 


What would you like to 
know about the Church? 


This month’s question and answer: 


THE LETTER: 





To the Editor: I read all I see on Pope John XXIII’s plan 
for a world conference on Christian unity. Many Protestants 
and Catholics agree that the major item of disunity is papal 


infallibility. We know there is no substitute for right, and the 
one in authority must be accepted as right. But there have been 
a few bad Popes. Many would enjoy having this topic dis- 


cussed soon. Ermon Minton. 


THE ANSWER: 
By J. D. Conway 


Along the highest peaks of 
the Rocky Mountains runs 
the line of the Great Divide. 
A drop of water falling on one 
side of this line will end up in 
the Pacific ocean; a drop fall- 
ing an inch away, on the other 
side, will end up in the Gulf 
of Mexico. In your question, 
Ermon, you have put your 
finger on the vertex of the 
great divide between Catho- 
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lic and Protestant thinking. 
Those who accept the notion 
of infallibility find Catholi- 
cism reasonable and attractive 
in its totality; those who reject 
this notion find the Church 
authoritarian and see no sense 
in some of her teachings. 

Your question mentions 
only the infallibility of the 
Pope, but that is merely one 
aspect of the infallibility of 
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the Church, and a minor aspect in 
many ways. We must first consider 
the broader doctrine, and then see 
how the infallibility of the Pope 
forms a necessary part of it. 

And we should keep in mind the 
fact that infallibility, itself, is not an 
isolated doctrine. It makes no sense 
when it stands starkly alone. It is an 
integral feature of the Church 
which Jesus Christ established to 
continue his work of teaching and 
sanctifying in the world. 

And in all our study of this sub- 
ject we should remember that infal- 
libility is a supernatural thing. The 
objection most frequently proposed 
against it maintains that error is nat- 
ural to man, and that therefore in- 
fallibility is humanly impossible. We 
have no argument against this claim, 
but we counter it with the proposi- 
tion that error is unnatural to God, 
and that infallibility is easy for the 
Divinity. This doctrine supposes 
that God is active in the world, and 
that He takes a direct personal inter- 
est in the affairs of men. 

Infallibility is based completely 
on the fact that Christ established 
the Church as a teaching instrument 
to be used by his own divine hands, 
and that He remains with it and pro- 
tects it as He promised. Jesus is the 
eternal Son of the Father; He be- 
came man for definite purpose. He 
wanted to redeem and sanctify us, to 
prepare us to share his home in heav- 
en forever. A basic part of his plan 
was teaching. He wanted to reveal 
God to us, that we might know and 
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love Him. He wanted to tell us 
truths essential to our happiness: 
the glory of our goal, and the safe 
and sane route to that goal. 

Jesus remained on earth only a 
third of a century to accomplish all 
his purposes for men. His personal 
contact was with a few hundred peo- 
ple, mostly of one nation, and all of 
one or two generations. How was 
He to bring his teachings and the 
benefits of his redemption to billions 
of other men through 20 centuries 
and a hundred nations? 

It was for this that He established 
his Church. It is like an extension 
of Himself through time and space. 
It brings his teachings and his sanc- 
tifying graces to all people of all 
lands and ages. It brings Jesus Him- 
self to them, and permits them to be 
united to Him. 

In the Incarnation, the Second 
Person of the Trinity created for 
Himself a human body, and He 
made use of this body of flesh and 
blood to teach the men of Palestine 
and to die on the cross. Then Jesus 
created for Himself a mystical Body, 
and He uses it to continue his teach- 
ings and to make his redemption 
effective in the soul of each one of 
us. This mystical Body is his 
Church, and we the members of it 
are component cells of his spiritual 
Body, cemented into living unity by 
the encircling strands of faith and 
love and grace. 

Jesus is the head of his mystical 
Body, the pervading source of its 
light and life. But he does not re- 
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main physically on earth to perform 
the routine human functions of 
heading up an organization, He ap- 
pointed Peter and his successors to 
do this daily work in his name and 
with his help; and He promised to 
remain with them all days even to 
the end of the world. 

Once we have this notion of the 
Church—the Catholic notion which 
we get directly from the words of 
Jesus and from his Apostle Paul— 
then infallibility becomes a normal, 
integral feature of it. Jesus came to 
teach men, all men, and the Church 
is his appointed teacher. Would we 
expect Him to appoint a teacher 
that would be undependable, that 
might be wrong as often as right, 
that would do a poor job of teach- 
ing? Why should He fail miserably 
in this important work? Success 
should be easy to Him. 

Infallibility simply means that Je- 
sus was just and fair when he re- 
quired all men to believe his Apostles 
and his Church. “He who hears you, 
hears Me; and he who rejects you, 
rejects Me.” “But if he refuse to hear 
even the Church, let him be to thee 
as the heathen and the publican.” 
“Go into the whole world and preach 
the Gospel to every creature. He 
who believes and is baptized shall 
be saved, but he who does not be- 
lieve shall be condemned.” 

If the Church of Christ had all 
human capabilities of error the Mas- 
ter would have been unjust in de- 
manding that we hear her under 
pain of condemnation and accept 
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her teachings as a condition for sav- 
ing our souls. It sounds like blas- 
phemy even to say it in plain words: 
“he who believes your teachings will 
be saved; you are as prone to error 
as any human institution; so you will 
probably be teaching insensate drivel 
half the time; but as long as they be- 
lieve you they are all right. On the 
other hand, if they do not believe all 
the doctrines you dream up and put 
out, then they shall be condemned. 
Of course, this doesn’t make sense, 
but I am not asking that they be ra- 
tional; I just demand that they be- 
lieve.” 

We hold that the doctrines Jesus 
taught are of supreme and vital im- 
portance to us. He did not go to the 
trouble of the Incarnation simply to 
throw out a few pungent nosegays 
which we might take or leave alone. 
His teachings are the guide to salva- 
tion. If He came to teach us things 
so important is it not seasonable, 
Ermon, to suppose that He would 
have taken precautions to assure our 
getting his teachings straight? 

Infallibility means that Jesus 
treats us according to our human 
nature, recognizing our normal need 
for a teacher. When we were chil- 
dren our parents taught us to speak 
and to read. In school we relied on 
our teachers for science and philos- 
ophy. And we had confidence in 
them. We realized that they might 
make mistakes, and we were some- 
times critical and questioning. It is 
not necessary that a science teacher 


be infallible; we can check up on 
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him by experiment and observation. 
He helps us to learn, but he is not 
the only source of our knowing. 

Jesus knew the difficulty “of the 
doctrines He came to teach. He put 
them in simple words, for simple lis- 
teners. But they involved doctrines 
profound and sublime. Man’s nat- 

ural curiosity would try to explore 
the depths of those doctrines. Man 
would encounter mysteries to baffle 
him; and there would be constant 
danger of his being fouled up in 
errors. He needs a teacher in theol- 
ogy more than in science. And that 
teacher must be thoroughly reliable, 
because there is no natural way of 
checking up on her. She teaches re- 
vealed things. If she is capable of 
error we can have no confidence in 
her. 

We believe that Jesus is faithful 
to his promises. He told the Apostles 
that they should go into the whole 
world and teach his doctrine to all 
people, and that He would be with 
them until the end of the world. But 
what would be the use of his pres- 
ence if He can’t keep his Church 
from teaching error? He, the God of 
all truth, would be ashamed to abide 
with a Church which teaches error 
about divine things. We believe that 
his presence in the Church is not 
futile; infallibility results from it. 

Jesus promised that the gates of 
hell would not prevail against his 
Church. The gates of hell represent 
the forces of evil. And error is the 
greatest evil that can come to a 
teaching organization, If the Church 
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is capable of teaching error then the 
gates of hell have already prevailed; 
she is a failure, because no one can 
trust her. 

Jesus promised to send the Holy 
Spirit, the Spirit of Truth, to abide 
with his Church forever, and teach 
it all the things it should know. 
Shall we say that the Holy Spirit is 
a failure? Yet He would be, indeed, 
if He did not accomplish the pur- 
pose for which Jesus sent Him—if 
He could not keep the Church 
teaching what Jesus wanted it to 
teach. 

Either these promises of Jesus 
were false, or he actually does keep 
the Church from error—and that is 
what we mean by infallibility. 

We are even more convinced of 
the infallibility of the Church when 
we consider the alternatives. 

If there is no infallible teaching 
authority on earth, then we can have 
no certain knowledge of what Jesus 
actually did teach. We would be 
forced to conclude that He did not 
consider it really important that we 
have sure knowledge of eternal 
things. Why then did God become 
man to teach those things? And why 
was the Master so forceful in requir- 
ing that we must believe to be saved? 
Would he have us believe errors or 
uncertainties? 

Some people are quite frank about 
it; they say it is impossible for man 
to know about God and eternity. He 
must be content with educated 
guesses. Consequently they hold 
that objective truth in these matters 
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is not highly important. As long as 
our conscience is right we need not 
worry, no matter how far out in left 
field we may be. 

Some pious people seek to avoid 
such radical conclusions by making 
the Bible their rule of faith. In this 
holy and inspired book they hope to 
find and understand all that God 

wants them to know. Of course, 
there are problems of interpretation; 
the Bible was written ages ago, in a 
strange language, on profound and 
difficult topics. But many people be- 
lieve that the Holy Spirit solves all 
these problems by personally guid- 
ing and inspiring each one of us in 
our reading, so that we understand 
rightly. 

This solution offers several diff- 
culties. It would seem to reserve the 
truths of salvation to the intelligent 
and the literate, those who can read 
and understand ancient and _pro- 
found literature. And through the 
centuries such learned people have 
been in the minority. Simpler people 
have to learn from others, if they 
are to learn at all. So these others 
become teachers, without divine ap- 
pointment, and without infallibility. 

Persons who take their faith from 
Scripture alone must face a dilemma: 
either they run the danger of getting 
into error in their private interpre- 
tations, or else the Holy Spirit a 
them severally and indiv idually in- 
fallible. And that would seem a 
much more complicated process 
than making a teaching Church in- 
fallible. 
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Even casual observance makes us 
wonder whether private interpreta- 
tion actually works out the way it is 
supposed to. It has resulted in myr- 
iad conflicting notions and hundreds 
of denominations; and there is no 
logical basis for reunion, except the 
unsavory one suggested earlier: that 
truth doesn’t really matter. 

In the Catholic Church, infalli- 
bility is the key to unity and secur- 
ity. Tf you were to make a survev 
throughout the world you would 
find the Church ev erywhere believ- 
ing and teaching the same doctrines 
and following the same norms of 
morality, just as she has believed and 
taught and followed down through 
the centuries. Obviously infallibility 
does not keep every Catholic from 
error, nor does it keep each priest 
and bishop from teaching false doc- 
trine, but it does enable individuals 
to see and dispel their errors, or 
makes them realize that they are cut- 
ting themselves off from the teach- 
ing Church. 

From your own question, Ermon, 
it is evident that the general infalli- 
bility of the Church causes less dif_i- 
culty to non-Catholics than the spe- 
cial doctrine of papal infallibility. 
And one of the reasons is apparent 
from your letter, too: bogeymen. 
You don’t see how the Pope can be 
infallible, because there have been 
many bad Popes. But infallibility 
does not keep the Pope from sin. 

Neither does it inspire him, as the 
writers of Sacred Scripture were in- 
spired. It does not give him a revela- 
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tion; it merely helps him teach the 
revelation already given by Jesus 
Christ. And it does not keep him 
from personal error in matters of doc- 
trine and morality; it only keeps him 
from leading the Church into error 
in this area—and uniquely in this 
area, because he is humanly capable 
of leading the Church through some 
dark and devious routes in practical 
policy. 

The bishops at the Vatican coun- 
cil, who defined the doctrine of 
papal infallibility, knew all about 
those bad Popes you mention, Er- 
mon, They also knew about the good 
and saintly ones. But the Pope is in- 
fallible because he is head of the 
Church, not because he is a holy or 
learned man. In some inscrutable 
way the Holy Spirit guides him so 
that the Church, under his leader- 
ship, faithfully teaches the doctrines 
of Jesus Christ, without fear of 
error. 

Pope Alexander VI is popularly 
considered a notorious example of a 
bad Pope. His family name, Borgia, 
has become a synonym for vice, even 
though it was also borne by saints 
and statesmen. He got into the pa- 
pacy by politics, and he was a poor 
example to his people; yet the doc- 
trinal integrity of the Church was 
never for a moment in danger. He 
was actually an efficient administra- 
tor, as well as a sound believer. And 
the Holy Spirit probably hovers 
closer when the helm is in wobbly 
hands. 

Even the personal orthodoxy of 
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the Pope is not essential to infalli- 
bility. Pope John XXII is an inter- 
esting example. He was one of the 
Popes at Avignon in the 14th cen- 
tury, and the last legitimate Pontiff 
to bear the name of our Lord’s be- 
loved disciple until it was taken by 
our present Holy Father. 

John XXII was not a bad Pope, 
but he had some strange ideas on the 
nature of life after death, and he 
was not reticent about expressing 
his opinions. His attitude caused 
disputations and confusion among 
theologians; but out of it all came 
clarification of doctrine and a hum- 
ble admission of error by the Pope. 
The Holy Spirit probably smiled 
through it all; his task of keeping 
the Church on the straight doctrinal 
path was hardly put to the test. 

These instances may be helpful to 
those who, like yourself, Ermon, 
think papal infallibility is much 
more comprehensive than it actually 
is. The Vatican council was rigidly 
restrictive in defining it as a doctrine. 
In general, the Pope’s infallibility is 
confined to matters of faith and mor- 
ality — to those pronouncements 
which set forth the teachings of 
Christ, or the immediate and neces- 
sary implications of Christ’s teach- 
ings. And even in these doctrinal 
matters the Pope is infallible only 
when he speaks in a solemn and ofh- 
cial manner to the whole Church, as 
head of the Church. 

The technical name for such for- 
mal declaration is ex cathedra — 
from the chair. A king gives solemn 
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decrees from the throne; a judge 
pronounces sentence from _ the 
bench; the Pope speaks officially 
from the chair of Peter, who was ap- 
pointed head of the Church by 
Christ. 

The Pope is not infallible for his 
own benefit, but for the sake of the 
Church. He participates, in a spe- 
cial manner, in the general infalli- 
bility of the Church. He is the head, 
and the Church follows where he 
leads. If he were not restricted he 
might lead the whole Church astray. 
For sake of clarity we might define 
papal infallibility, in a negative and 
partial way, as that protection which 
Jesus Christ gives his Church so that 
the Pope cannot lead it into error. It 
is a negative definition because the 
Pope actually leads the Church to 
positive understanding of the teach- 
ings of Christ; and it is an inaccur- 
ate definition because it considers 
the Pope as an entity separate from 
the Church. He is actually the head, 
an integral part of the body. 

Seldom does the Pope make for- 
mal use of his infallibility for the 
definition of doctrine. In 1854 Pope 
Pius LX declared the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception. In 1950 
Pope Pius XII made solemn pro- 
nouncement of the Assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary into heaven. 
Both definitions had been carefully 
prepared by several years of repeated 
consultation with the bishops of the 
world, by the profound study of the- 
ologians, and by the formal recom- 
mendations of the cardinals. And 
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neither doctrine was controversial. 
The definitions were merely solemn 
statements of things the whole 
Church believed without question. 

In the course of centuries the 
Church has found it necessary, at 
various times, to define doctrines 
which were the subject of acute 
controversy. This has nearly always 
been done in a general council, like 
that which Pope John XXIII in- 
tends to call soon. Twenty councils 
of this kind have been held in the 
course of the Church’s history. 

It is doubtful that our next gen- 
eral council will make any important 
doctrinal definitions; there are no 
controversies which need decision. 
But like the other councils, it will 
be a practical and impressive exam- 
ple of the infallibility of the Church. 
Assembled there will be all the ofh- 
cial teachers of the Church, acting 
as a unit, with the Pope as the head. 
The bishops who will be there are 
the successors of the Apostles, whom 
Jesus sent out to teach his doctrines 
to all nations, to make disciples of 
all men. And as Peter was the leader 
of the Apostles, the one to whom Je- 
sus gave the keys of authority, the 
one whom He appointed shepherd 
of his flock; so the successor of St. 
Peter, Pope John XXIII, must con- 
voke the council to make it official; 
either he or his delegate must pre- 
side over it, and he must approve 
any definition it makes to guarantee 
its infallibility. The body acts in 
union with the head, not at variance 
with it. 
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Miracle of the Mountain 


Review by Father Francis Beauchesne Thornton 


LDEN Hatcu gave us in 
| Crown of Glory a widely 

_| admired biography of Pius 
XII. In Miracle of the Mountain, the 
story of Brother André, Hatch has 
presented us with a new biography 
of the Canadian wonder-worker 
that is both a marvel of good report- 
ing and a portrait in depth, 

“There could hardly have been, 
says Mr. Hatch, “a man more hum- 
ble than the little lay Brother of the 
Congregation of the Holy Cross 
w hos lay dying in the Hospital of 
Notre-Dame de l Espérance at St. 
Laurent in the ragged northern out- 
skirts of Mositrea! on the night of 
Jan. 5, 1937. His tiny body, exhaust 
ed by illness and great age, seemed 
childlike in the narrow, w vhite- paint- 
ed iron bedstead. His material pos- 
sessions were a patched soutane for 
every day and a good one for Sun- 
days, a missal, a Bible, The Imita- 
tion of Christ by Thomas a Kempis, 
three holy statues, and the St. Jo- 
seph’s medal that hung around his 
neck outside the white hospital 
nightgown. 

“In all his long life of 91 years, 
Brother André had never owned 
much more than this. He was a 
child of poverty who had not even 





learned to read or write until he had 
joined the Order in his 20's. 

“The little hospital to which he 
had been taken from his cell at St. 
Joseph’s oratory six days before was 
quite in keeping with his condition. 
It was a small brick building with 
rickety wooden porches and some 
20 or 30 rooms. The room he occu- 
pied was perhaps ten feet long by 
eight feet wide. It had white wood- 
en walls, a little bedside table, a 
wooden chair, a corner shelf, and 
three hooks to hang clothes on. That 
night it was the focus of attention 
of all Montreal—Catholic, Protes- 
tant, and Jew—and, indeed, of a 
large portion of the North American 
continent. 

“In the city rooms of the great 
Montreal papers, editors held the 
presses waiting for news from that 
room. All the radio stations broad- 
casted hourly bulletins. The chapel 
in the crypt of St. Joseph’s oratory 
on Mount Royal was crowded with 
people praying for the little Brother. 
Outside the hospital thousands of 
the faithful knelt in the icy night. 
The hospital was congested with 
hundreds of Brother André’s person- 
al friends who had come to visit him. 
Ever since he had lapsed into a 
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coma early that morning they had 
been there. On the coders of Dr. 
Lionel Lamy and Father Albert Cou- 
sineau, superior of St. Joseph’s ora- 
tory, they had been admitted one by 
one to Brother André’s room—since 
their presence could not tire him 
now—to look for a last time, and 
touch his hand in farewell; and per- 
haps to gain some of the spiritual 
grace that seemed to emanate from 
his unconscious form. 

“Fifty minutes after midnight on 
Jan. 6, ‘Brother André died. As Dr. 
Lamy pronounced him gone, the su- 
perior of the oratory rose from his 
knees, and loosing the chain from 
around his own neck laid on Broth- 
er André’s breast the priestly cruci- 
fix he might not wear in life.” 

Starting from the foregoing minia- 
ture, the author proceeds to develop 
his book, and he does it in a fresh 
and unusual fashion. 

Beginning with a fascinating ex- 
position of the process of canoniza- 
tion, Hatch moves through the sum- 
mation of the cause published by the 
Congregation of Rites in 
which “a meticulous, virtually mi- 
croscopic, examination is made of 
every circumstance, condition, and 
action of the Servant of God.” Wit- 
ness after witness appears, bringing 
us inspiring knowledge of Brother 
André’s life, virtues, and the mira- 
cles ascribed to him, dominated al- 
ways by his love for St. Joseph. 


Sacred 
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This is truly an amazing life told 
with virile realism. It is not the first 
time that a humble lay Brother has 
achieved an extraordinary reputa- 
tion for healing, but it is, as far as I 
am aware, the first time that one frail 
man was the cause of building, in 
70 years, such a tremendous shrine 
to his beloved patron. 

Brother André’s life is thrillingly 
impressive, but it is matched by that 
other marvel of St. Joseph’s basilica, 
dominating Montreal’s skyline, and 
visible in its blue majesty for as far 
as the eye can see across the Cana- 
dian prairie. 

To the 3 million people who come 
every year to the simple tomb of 
Brother André, St. Joseph’s shrine is 
something more than a dream come 
true in brick and mortar. It is a 
powerhouse of faith and devotion 
which casts its light over a whole 
continent. 

Though Mr. Hatch is not a Cath- 
olic, he was asked to write the official 
life of Brother André. The achieve- 
ment is a fine one that will warm 
hearts and prod even the weakest 
faith. 

Miracle of the Mountain is a 224- 
page book published by Hawthorn 
Books, Inc., 70 5th Ave., New York 
City 11, at $4.95 Cbut to Catholic 
Digest Book Club members, only 
$2.95). To join the club, write: 
Catholic Digest Book Club, CD8, 
100 6th Ave., New York City 13. 


There are no plains in the spiritual life; we are either 


going uphill or coming down. 


+ Fulton J. Sheen. 





Ir was A sunny Ascension Thurs- 
day afternoon in San Francisco. Shirley 
O’Neill and Albert Kogler, 18-year-old 
freshman at San Francisco State col- 
lege, went for a swim off Baker’s beach, 
near the Golden Gate bridge. 

They were treading water about 50 
yards offshore when Al cried out. “I 
turned around,” Shirley said later, 
“and saw this big gray thing flap up 
into the air. There was thrashing in 
the water. He screamed again: ‘It’s a 
shark! Get out of here!’” 

Looking down on the ocean from 
the Presifio, Master Sgt. Leo P. Day 
saw what happened next. “I could see 
the boy in the foaming red water, 
shouting and signaling someone to ‘go 
back, go back.’ Then I saw the girl, 
swimming toward him, completely ig- 
noring his warning. It was the greatest 
exhibition of courage I have ever 
seen. 

Shirley reached Albert and seized 
his hand, “but when I pulled, I could 
see that his arm was just hanging by 
a thread.” She slipped her arm around 
him and began to swim for the beach. 
A fisherman threw her a line. 

After they were on the sand, Shir- 
ley, a Catholic, scooped up some sea 
water and, with his consent, let it run 
over the head of her friend (who had 
never been baptized and belonged to 
no specific faith). “I baptize thee in 
the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” said 


Shirley, making the Sign of the Cross. 
She then had him repeat after her 
an act of perfect contrition. Just before 
Albert lapsed into unconsciousness, he 
whispered, “I love God, and I love m 
mother, and I love my father. Oh Cod, 
help me.” Two hours later, in Letter- 
man General hospital, he died. 
Time (18 May ’59). 


My moruer had ardently prayed for 
a good Catholic husband. But in a small 
town the eligible Catholic men were 
few. 

The second day of her new teaching 
assignment in Yuma, Ariz., mother 
pulled out an inlay while eating. She 
asked her principal about a dentist. The 
principal recommended her nephew, 
who was new and just setting up his 
practice in town. Mother went to him, 
and it was not long before he began 
dating her. 

In time, he asked to go to Mass with 
her. Perhaps the ceremonies attracted 
him; perhaps it was merely an oppor- 
tunity for more of mother's company; 
perhaps both—who knows? One Sun- 
day he was with her at Mass when a 
mission was announced. 

When mother refused him a date 
because she planned to attend the mis- 
sion, he said, “Well, I'll come with 
you. The priest said non-Catholics are 
welcome, too.” 

Each night he put into the question 
box questions which he didn’t think 
the priest could possibly answer, and 
each night the priest surprised him. 
With all of his questions answered, it 
took him only a few months to find 
his way into x # Church. 

Mrs. Mary Kieffer. 


[For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the Church, $50 will be 
paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 
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box of cards — which is yours to £eep whether or 


not you do anythin 
Money”’ Plan. He 

IC 388 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


about the Doehla ‘Extra 
rry Doehla and Associates, Studio 
Nashua, N.H., or St. Louis 1, Mo., or 





een 


One of These Nation-Wide Associates Will 
Give You Prompt Service in Your Area: 


Boulevard Art Publishers 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


iva. E. oennanes & Sons 
Detroit 4, Mich. 


Capito! Card Co., Inc. 
New Orleans 12, La. 


Columbia Card Co., Ltd. 
Dallas, Texas 


Harry Doehia Co. 
Nashua, N.H. & Palo Alto, Cal. 


Greetings Unlimited 





St. Paul & Minneapolis, Minn. 


Hye-Quality Card Co., Inc. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


imperial Greeting Card Co. 
Los Angeles 12, Cal. 


Midwest Card Co. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Western States Card Co. 
Denver 11, Colo. 


Widener Greetings Co. 
Philadelphia 7. Pa. 




















